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Action this Day 


T HE storm signals were put out for the British economy. last summer. 
They are distress signals that are flying now. November and 
December proved to be little better than the catastrophic month before 
the election. The implications of the dollar deficit ure discussed 
more fully in an article on page 99. The essential fact is that even 
if the repayments on the American and Canadian loans are left out 
of the reckoning, the gold reserve has been reduced by nearly one 
quarter in three months. At this pace the low point of September 18, 
1949, the point at which a drastic devaluation of the pound was 
unavoidable, would be reached again on April 30, 19§2. 


In fact, there is probably a little more time in which to change 
direction. The present direction is straight and plain enough, though 
the measures the Government has already taken may reduce the pace. 
It is towards bankruptcy for this country and the end of sterling, as 
an international currency. That would disrupt a large part of world 
trade. And in the consequent disruption of British industry there 
would be heavy unemployment and little chance of curing it. These 
dangers are not merely real; they are close. 


Salvation does not lie in the hands of this country alone. The rest 
of the sterling area has an almost equal part to play, and an almost 
equal interest in playing it. That is the business of the conference of 
Commonwealth finance ministers. But the task of leadership is 
Britain’s. Whatever the rest of the sterling area does, whatever kinds 
of help—the total cannot be large—may cothe from the United States 
and Canada, full employment and a high standard of living in these 
islands cannot be maintained unless they sell more goods and services 
to other countries-than they buy from them. The United Kingdom’s 
own payments deficit is the crux. The Government must accept the fact 
that the shocks of an uncertain world will have to be.directly reflected 
in the living standards of the British people. The alternative is 
crisis followed by worse shocks. There is now only one way in which 
this country can quickly export more, and that is to consume a lot 
less itself. 


The need is tolerably well understood. The lessons taught by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr Gaitskell did not make so little impression that 
people will be misled by the cruder Labour propaganda which now 
denies the connection between cuts. at home and dollar-earning. The 
Government has nothing to fear from such criticism by a disorganised 
Opposition. It has to fear catastrophe if its policies are inadequate to 
Britain’s worst postwar crisis ; that is what would ensure the return of 
Labour certainly enough. Mr Churchill has not become His Majesty's 
first minister in order to preside over the dissolution of the sterling 
area, any more than of the empire in 1940. But if his Government is 
to avoid failure, it needs all the wartime boldness and determination in, 
for the politicians, more difficult circumstances ; and the decisions must 
be made, there puat: DE: Hem Si, ity. ay re Me BE cere Som 
North America. 
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How to Export Coal—I 





More- Work or More Miners 


14 is five years since the fuel crisis impressed on the 

British people the economic importance of their coal. 
The new Government is now learning, if it needed to 
learn, its political importance. Mr Churchill has 
assuredly heard the Americans re-emphasising it in 
Washington. Britain’s failure to export coal to Europe 
is not only an important cause of this country’s economic 
weakness ; it is also a serious failure te make Britain’s 
proper contribution to the security and solvency of 
Europe. Impatience abroad is justified. For six years 
this country has made unprecedented efforts to sell to 
foreign countries all the bric-d-brac of industrial civilisa- 
tion. There would be a large gain in international good 
will if Britain at last became able to supply the coal that 
is its chief natural:endowment and that its European 
customers really need. One may assume that Mr 
Churchill will return to Whitehall impressed by nothing 
so much as the urgency of exporting coal. 


What, then, can his Government do? How, can it 
succeed where Labour failed ? The unsolved problems 
of coal in 1952 are in many ways more difficult than the 
immediate postwar problem of 1946, when at least there 
was the natural impetus of demobilisation and recovery 
to help. The new demand for exports must be made 
when the policies of the past six years have spent their 
force. Those policies have been; in essence, to keep the 
price of coal in Britain as low as possible ; to increase 
the output of coal by whatever expedients could con- 
veniently be adopted in a state of full employment and 
inflation ; to ration household coal supplies as tightly as 
possible ; to let industry have its fill of—trelatively— 
cheap coal ; and to export whatever small surplus was 
produced. This approach has so far had some success. 
Output has risen by an average of 3 per cent.a year. In 
1951 the mines raised 30 million tons more than in 1946. 
The consumption of coal in Britain was 22 million tons 
bigger, and stocks were increased instead of being run 
down. But in 1951 a meré 12 million tons of coal went 
to exports and bunkers, compared with 9 million tons 
even in 1946 and 46 million tons in the prewar depres- 
sion year of 1938. | 


Meagre as this rate of progress has been, there is at 
present little ground for hope that it will even be main- 
tained this year. Of the increase of output by 7 million 
tons in 1951, fully 5 million tons must be attributed to 
the more widespread working of Saturday shifts—though 
some of this gain was offset by poorer attendance during 
the ordinary five working days. It would be quite un- 
realistic to.expect the miners to work still more overtime 
this year ; the purpose of exhortation must be rather to 
dissuade them from working less. And if he does not 
work longer hours, the average miner is unlikely to pro- 
duce more coal. The accompanying chart shows how 
output per manshift, which increased fairly steadily from 
1946 to 1950, has lately been ing off. In the last 
two months of 1951 it was actually a little lower than in 
the first two |; in every other year since the war it 


had been from 2 to 6 per cent higher at the end of the. 


year than at the beginning. The 


explanation may be, in. 
“part, that more green labour was recruited last year. But 


of its long depression. The 


entirely unrealistic now to ask of the coal i 


foreign workers that contributed 17,000 to the postwar 


table, but only the men’s own leaders can overcome it ; 
The chances of recruiting 


Se eaRe 
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even among workers at the coal face, output per man- 
shift improved very little. 


There is probably a more important reason why pro- 
ductivity has recently been stagnant. Almost all the ea 
gains from mechanisation have now been obtained. 5: 
comparison with the supply of new machinery to oth 
industries, coal-cutters and conveyors were poured in: 
the mines during and after the war. “Although there a: 
still places where Some miore machinery could be usc, 
in general this conventional mechanisation is now ne.:: 
saturation point. The mining engineers are in something 
like the position of the aircraft designer faced with the 
sottic barrier. They can advance only by a big jump 
Further mechanisation depends chiefly on the instal 
tion of new machines such as cutter-loaders and strippe:s 
and on large reorganisations of underground haulag:. 
Such equipment is scarce and its use raises difficul: 
technical problems which the mining engineers of thi: 
country are unlikely to solve we iy by trial and error. 
The bigger schemes, particularly for improving unde:- 
ground haulage, are bound to take a long time to carry 
out. To say this is in no way to underrate the impor'- 
ance of further mechanisation, eigen $0 to an industry 
whose labour force is ageing. But it is for the most part 
a long-term investment, which will .show important 
results in five to ten years’ time, not in 19§2. 


It is true that if further mechanisation will not quickly 
bring more coal, thete is still plenty of scope for raising 
productivity in the mines overnight. In many places the 
miners could use existing machinery more elfickeatly In 
many areas stints could reasonably be increased. Every- 
where the miners could work harder and more regular!\. 
Better management could both get more effort out 0! 
the men and enable them to produce more coal with th 
same effort. ~All these things are certainly true—an¢ 
of other industries besides coal—but their relevance to 
the needs of 1952 is highly doubtful. The huma. 
resources of the mining industry still carry the marks 

prewar decline in coal no: 

only embittered the workers but also prevented the mine: 
from recruiting their share of ability in- . At is 
all 

that could in theory be achieved by good lisensent 


It is almost as unrealistic ‘to expect ickening 
change in the miner’s attitude to his job. all the 


circumstances, the miners probably deserve more prais¢ 
than blame for what they have done in the fae five 
years ; they are unlikely to respond at all to yet more 
exhortation, and they will certainly respond badly to 
verbal castigation or sermonising. . 

The country cannot expect to get much more coal 
per miner this year. Can it expect to have more miners ? 
It certainly cannot expect again the recruitment of 
capensiost of the libour tolte 68 Saati. The miners’ 

to accept Italian workers is in every way regret- 


recruiting 
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having arréted the sharp decline in manpower of 1949- 
<o. At the end of last year the mines had 9,000 more 
workers than at the beginning. But probably a half of 
‘is improvement occurred because old men were post- 
ooning their retirement until the miners’ pension scheme 
ame into force at the beginning of this year. There 
may now be a corresponding increase in retirements. 
Moreover, the rising demands of the rearmament indus- 
‘ries are likely to make labour scarcer in just those areas 
notably the Midlands—where output per manshift is 
high and more miners would, therefore, be most valu- 
able. On the other hand, some workers may be 
attracted by the recent wage increase in the mines. As 
the chart shows, the miners in 1947 made a large advance 
in the postwar wage scale, but by last October other 
workers had caught up. Now the miners are again, for 
a time, ahead. The wage increases of both 1947 and 
1950 seem to have encouraged recruitment, though the 
connection is hardly as close as the chart indicates ; 
special circumstances such as the entry of foreign 
workers must be taken into account. The evidence 
suggests, for what it is worth, that the latest wage 
increase will encourage some men to go down the mines, 
but it can hardly be enough to have any dramatic effect. 

The signs are, therefore, that none of the familiar 
measures and exhortations of the past six years is likely 
to yield much extra coal in 1952. The improvement in 
1951, compared with 1950, has masked the stagnation in 
coal that began last spring. The improvement was in 
fact made last winter ; in the past few months produc- 
tion has seemed to be increasing fairly well only because 
it had fallen, even after allowance for the normal seasonal 











drop, last summer. This may prove to have been for- 
tuitous and temporary ; many things influence the output 
of the mines. But the probability is that existing policies 
for getting more coal have lost what effectiveness they 
had ; certainly they will not become miraculously more 
effective, and yield this year an increase not of 7 but 
of 20 million tons. - 

There can be little doubt about the lines on which a 
Conservative Government’s thinking should run. If this 
were a free economy, the scarcity of coal would drive up 
its price. In a state of full employment the miners would 
insist on a large share of the proceeds. Wages would 
rise, more workers would come into the industry, pro- 
duction would rise, and a new balance between supply 
and demand—including foreign demand—would be 
reached. This Government is not going to restore a free 
economy. But in its planning it surely should look for 
devices that will subject the economy to pulls and pushes 
of the same sort, and in the same direction, as free 
markets would do. No practical politician could be 
persuaded to tell the Coal Board to put up its prices and 
try to make a large profit. But it is practicable to suggest 
that the Board should take the initiative in offering the 
miners another, and substantial, wage’ increase, and 
should then raise its prices accordingly. If that seems 
an outrageous idea, such is the measure of how far 
politicians of all parties have forgotten the way the 
economic system -used to work. It is at least an alterna- 
tive worth examining when the policy of cheap coal— 
cheap by comparison with many less essential things— 
has plainly failed. A second article will examine the 
effects and the broader implications of such a policy. 
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are weekly averages for two-monthly periods, roughly adjusted 
and of miners’ wages are those of the London and Cambridge 


to eliminate seasonal 


fluctuations. all wage rates 


Economic Service, adjusted to the base January, 1946=100. The 


index figure after the miners’ wage increase at the end of 1951 has not yet been published and has ‘here been roughly estimated. 
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The Eisenhower Candidacy 


e ENERAL EISENHOWER’S hat is in the ring. He 

has not put it there himself. Indeed, he confines 
himself to recognising that it is his hat ; that it is the right 
colour’; and that if others have put it there he will not 
attempt to remove it. In other words, if his friends suc- 
ceed in getting him the Republican Party’s nomination 
for the Presidency in July, he will accept it ; but he will 
himself say or do nothing to secure it. But that is 
enough. It makes him definitely a candidate, and 
definitely a Republican, and thereby removes the double 
uncertainty that has been hanging over the American 
public scene. His friends can go ahead with their cam- 
paign and his supporters can put the badges reading 
“IT Like Ike ” in their buttonholes without any fear that 
their avowal will be unrequited. 


It does not by any means follow that the General is 
already as good as elected. On the contrary, it looks like 
being a hard fight. It is true that, to judge by any of 
the available signs, he has a greater popularity—it may 
be a far greater popularity—with the American electorate 
than any other public figure. But before his name can go 
before the whole electorate he must first be nominated, 
and the Republican convention is likely to be his stiffest 
hurdle. A party nominating convention consists, not of 
a cross-section of the electorate, but of professional 
politicians, Senator Taft, the professionals’ ideal of a 
candidate, may not be sure how he would fare against 
General Eisenhower in a popularity contest. But he 
claims to be confident that he can round up more 
delegates at the convention. The claim may be justified 
at the moment. Whether it will be so in July depends 
on the success that General Eisenhower’s supporters have 
in making the popular choice so plain that it is forced on 
the professionals. 


There is thus no certainty, hardly even a probability, 
about the identity of the next President of the United 
States. But this week’s events do make it as nearly a 
certainty as anything can be in politics that the next 
President will be one of three men—he will be Harry 
S. Truman or Robert A. Taft or Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Passions always run high in America in presidential 
years and there would be quick resentment of anything 
that looked like an attempt at interference from outside. 
This is entirely right and proper. But at the same time 
it must be quite clear to everybody that, with so much 
throughout the world hanging on the course of American 
domestic politics, the outside world cannot be expected 
to preserve unbroken silence. Especially is this so when 
one of the main contestants is such an international figure 
as General Eisenhower has become, at once the servant 
and the inspiring leader of the greatest effort in inter- 
national co-operation that.has ever been seen in time of 
peace. If only because of its possible effects upon that 
effort, the Eisenhower candidacy will certainly be dis- 
cussed throughout the world. Those who are not 
American citizens can only be spectators at this grand 
quadrennial contest, and they will be wise not to try to 
exercise influence or bring pressure on any of the players 
(even if they possessed any means of so doing, which 
they do not). But the players, in their turn, cannot but 
be aware that the grandstands are crowded—and not with 
Trappist monks. 


America’s European allies might be forgiven if they 


regarded with apprehension the prospect of any chance 
from the Democratic administrations with which th-y 
have worked for so long. To a far greater extent thon 
has ever really been true, the accidents of history ha: : 
presented the Democrats to the European view as t)< 
co-operating internationalists and the Republicans as 1}: 
retreating isolationists. The Democrats have the advan- 
tages of familiarity, and the foreign policy they hav: 
pursued has, in foreign eyes, seemed commendably strong 
and sound. It has never been possible, on this side of 
the Atlantic, to understand the bitterness with which 
Mr Truman’s and Mr Acheson’s foreign policy has been 
assailed at home, for it has seemed, when seen from 
a distance, to have been articulate, coherent and success- 
ful above the average. In Mr Roosevelt’s time, 
European opinion—particularly British opinion—held iis 
breath every four years lest he be defeated and his policy 
overthrown, and something of the same emotion has 
remained attached to his successor. The preliminary 
assumption of every European observer is likely to be 
that, if a change in Washington can be avoided, it is right 
to hepe that there will not be one. 


* 


But a foreign observer who looked a little more closely 
into the American scene might reuch a different conclu- 
sion. He might say that another four years of Mr 
Truman and Mr Acheson, since it would mean the exclu- 
sion of the Republicans from the executive branch of the 
American government for another four years (which 


_ would make twenty-four years in all) would in the end 


do much more harm than good to the strength and con 
tinuity of the foreign policy that the Democrats Rave 
sponsored. ~The Republicans, after all, include man 
of the finest elements of the American people ; their 
resources in individual talent are certainly not inferior to 
those that Mr Truman has at his command. Their long 
exclusion from office, it could be held, has not only been 
infuriating to them, it has now created a situation tha! 
is positively dangerous to the stability of American policy 
—which is the same thing as saying that it should be of 
concern to all of America’s allies. For exclusion from 
responsibility for so long has had its inevitablé result : 
it has bred irresponsibility. 


Just how far the irresponsibility among the Repub! 
cans has gone has been amply pag om in the past 
twelve months. It has been shown in the willingness »' 
otherwise sober and reasonable men, not indeed ‘ 
believe in Senator McCarthy’ 8 mers insinuations. 
but to refrain from deno though they 
threaten to cover Washingt mar Phe “a even Deedien drav 
Political profit from prow It has been shown in th 
wide extent and the hysterical nature of the acclaim tha! 
General MacArthur’s views have received—the smaller 
part of which arose from genuine | with him 
and much the larger from a ess 0 


snatch at anything, however dangerous, which a dis- 


Opposition 
not be 


credit the Democrats. If this 





ee ) 
probable that he and_his ‘Secretary State 
~ have suffered in the pst pest *! ighteen_ months 
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would have the effect (as it already has done) of forcing 
‘hem back upon a rigid, uncompromising and increas- 
ingly bellicose position, in which they could indeed cling 
to the formal outline of their policy, but without any 
freedom of manceuvre, any room for statesmanship, 
within it, The thought that this might continue through 
1953 and 1954 and 1955 and 1956 is not a reassuring 
ne. The only cure for irresponsibility is responsibility. 
Whatever happens, the Republican party is going to pro- 
vide a large slice of the next Congress. Whether or not 
American policy would be better (within the European 
definition of the term) with the Republicans in a majority, 
there is at least a good chance that it would be less dan- 
zerous than if there continues to be a Republican minority 
jetermined to bind a Democratic President with the toils 
f its own desperate irresponsibility. 

Unfortunately, though it may be true that only a 
Republican in the White House can hope to bring about 
, measure of reconciliation of policy between the parties, 
it does not follow that any Republican could, or would, 
do it. It would take an extraordinary degree of faith in 
the argument of the last few paragraphs to be sure that a 
Taft administration would have the desired effect. It 
might ; Senator Taft’s recent book showed that he has 
moved a very long way since his isolationist days. He is 
a very remarkable man who has never in his life been 
responsible—in the literal sense of being answerable for 
the consequences of his words—and if he were placed 
under the awful pressure of responsibility that . bears 
upon the man in the White House, his conversion might 
be completed. Unfortunately, it is equally possible that 
his instincts—which remain basically isolationist, how- 
ever much the logic of events or his own sense of political 
expediency may try to convert him—would lead him to 
react the other way. And in any case the experiment 
would have te be carried out in the crucial year 1953. 

This is the historical importance and (let it be added, 
for those American readers who may be getting restless 








6? 
under this analysis of their domestic politics) the vital 
importance: to America’s allies of the Eisenhower 
candidacy. The world hopes of this year’s election that 
it will provide the means of consolidating the policy of 
international co-operation upon the broadest possible base 
of bipartisan support among the American people. 
Neither Mr Truman nor Mr Taft seems likely to be ab 
to do that—Mr Truman because he can no longer secure 
bipartisan support for the policy, Mr Taft because no 
one can foresee. whether he would continue the policy. 
If the third man with a chance to be elected could achieve 
this purpose, then no amount of concern for the propriety 
of not interfering in other people’s concerns will prevent 
the outside world from wishing him well. It does not 
matter to the world alliance whether he is General 
Eisenhower or another, whether he is a Republican or a 
Democrat. What does matter is that his election presents 
the best hope of keeping the alliance firm and effective. 

General. Eisenhower’s candidacy brings to an end a . 
period of uncertainty in America ; it starts one in Europe. 
As supreme Commander in Europe he is irreplaceable, 
and no one should attempt to minimise the very damaging 
eifect that his departure will have on the progress of the 
combined effort for European defence, Those who have 
seen his work at closest range are those who will 
regard his departure as most disastrous. But human 
affairs are always presenting a choice of evils. Which 
would be the better for Europe, that General Eisenhower 
Should stay in Paris, but with a progressive disintegra- 
tion of American policy in Washington, or‘that he should 
go home in order to ensure that some other American 
general gets firm support from across the Atlantic? 
Europeans should realise that, so far as can now be fore- 
seen, these are in fact the alternatives that are presented. 
If they realise that, they will not only have no difficulty in 
making their choice; they will ardently hope to be 
spared the worst of both worlds—to lose General Eisen- 
hower from Paris without gaining him in Washington. 


Northern Ally. 


O be sane and steadfast in a world full of alarms is, 

unfortunately, to be ignored by the world press. 
This has been the fate of Norway in recent years. Britain 
has no stauncher friend among the smaller nations, but 
the friendship tends to be taken for granted even when 
it is ruffled by such an event as the recently adjudicated 
Anglo-Norwegian fisheries: dispute. Norway's very 
success in ing with its problems competently and 
quietly hag contributed to its friends’ failure to realise 
that it no longer lies in a quiet geographical backwater, 
but in the front line of the cold war. In-the past three 
months, three things have happened.in Norway which, 
had they taken place in almost any other country belong- 
ing to the Atlantic alliance, would have awakened wide 
interest and some anxiety abroad. Russia has singled 
Norway out as the target for a series of truculent Notes ; 
Norway has undertaken a strenuous expansion of its 
defences; and the Norwegian Prime Minister, Defence 
Minister and Finance Minister have been replaced. The 
fact that these events have passed almost — — 
ment in this country can be explained only by the genera 
belief among Norway’s friends that this ally can always be 


telied upon to overcome its difficulties and to fulfil its. 


promises, 


There are solid foundations for this belief ; but there 
are also reasons why Norway deserves the closer atten- 
tion of public opinion in other western coutitries. In the 
first place, it is—pending Turkey’s es oniy 
Nato country that has a common frontier with the Soviet 
Union. This frontier lies north of the Arctic Circle, bui 
its military significance was made plain during the 
Second World War, when German and Russian forces 
fought a sizeable campaign on Norwegian soil. Its 
political importance is even more relevant, for it has been 
the basis of repeated Soviet demands that Norway should 
take no action that might be construed as hostile to its 
great neighbour. In 1949 Norway quietly but firmly 
rejected a Russian demand for a non-aggression pact, 
abandoned plans for a neutral Scandinavian bloc, and 
signed the Atlantic Pact, in spite of a barrage of Soviet 
Notes warning the Norwegians of the Pact’s “ aggres- 
sive” aims. The Russian pressure was, however, strong 
enough to elicit a declaration that Norway would allow 
no foreign forces to be based -on its soil unless it was 
threatened with an attack—an undertaking which has an 
obvious bearing on Norway's role in the Atlantic defence 

tem. In and November last the Soviet 
dplomatic’ olleatte was renewed, Mr Vyshinksy pre- 
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senting two more Notes which alleged that Norway had 
placed its forces and its territory, and particularly the 
Spitsbergen and Bear Islands, at the disposal of the Nato 
command for anti-Soviet purposes. The Notes also 
expressed dissatisfaction with the fact that defence bases 
were being ouilt in northern Norway, near the frontier. 
The Norwegian response to these charges was as 
restrained and firm as that of 1949 ; and a similar reply 
was given to the recent Soviet complaints about the 
removal of the remains of Russian soldiers killed in the 
Norwegian campaign of 1944-45 to new cemeteries. 
The Russians, however, show no inclination to abandon 
their verbal offensive. In the last week of 1951 Pravda 
devoted half a page to an account of “ feverish prepara- 
tions ” in Norway for a _war against the USSR. 

It is not only its proximity to Russia that makes 
Norway unique among the Atlantic allies. It is also— 
since last October—the only Nato country governed by 
its Labour party. Moreover, 


~ é 
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existing conditions of full employment and rapid inflation 
—the latter being partly due to the statutory. linking of 
wage levels to the price index. Since Norway produces 
very little military equipment, the mere. purchase of 
such equipment from abroad is bound to upset the 
country’s balance of payments, which has only lately been 
restored to a healthy statee The burden must, however. 
be shouldered if Norway is to fulfil its undertaking io 
maintain one full division always in readiness, and to 
strengthen its naval and air forces to a corresponding ex- 
tent. The period of military service, which was raised 
from nine to twelve months in 19§1, will also have to be 
increased to eighteen months if obligations to Nato are to 
be met ; but according to the late Minister of Defence. 
Hr Hauge, lack of both officers and accommodation wil! 
make it impossible to do this before the second half of 
1953. 

Yet Norwegians have the consolation that, while the 
new programme will involve 





the Norwegian Labour Party 
had in its early days a 
reputation for strong pro- 
Soviet tendencies, while in 
the 1930s, when it came to 
power, its foreign-policy was 
marked by aversion from all 
forms of collective security, 
including even the League’s 
system of economic sanc- 
tions. Norwegian Labour’s 
startling reversal of attitude 
in both these respects may 
be partly attributed to the 
disaster which befell’ the 
neutrality policy in 1940 
and to the disillusioning 
effect of Russian actions 
since 1945. But it is also in 
part a matter of personalities, 
for Hr Halvard Lange, who 
has been Foreign Minister 
since 1946, and others of 
like mind, were trying to 
convert the party to a 
collective security policy as 








devoting between four and 
six per cent of their national 
income to deferice, their 
“neutral” neighbour, 
Sweden, is already spending 
neatly eight per cent of its 
income for the same end—a 
fact which does not en- 
courage the casting of any 
wistful backward glances at 
the idea of a Scandinavian 
defence group. The late 
Prime Minister, Hr Ger- 
hardsen, recently pointed 
out that for Norway to 
develop its defensive 
strength in association with 
only Denmark and Sweden 
to the same extent that it is 
now doing through Nato 
would cost the country three 
times as much—that it 
would, in fact, be unthink- 
able. It was the emergence 
of this fact during the Scan- 











early as 1936. On domestic 

issues, howeveg, the Norwegian socialists have maintained 
a more consistent policy. No western country has made 
greater use of economic controls as a means of dealing 
with postwar problems. The devastation left behind by 
the Germans has not led the Labour Party to abandon 
the standards of social welfare to which it had committed 
the country before the war; and if this has meant a 
longer period of “austerity” than any other European 
people has had to accept, it has apparently been accepted 
by the majority of Norwegians. -Over the past three 
years both national and local elections have shown a trend 
favourable to the governing party. 

Norwegian social discipline will, however, be subjected 
to a severe strain when the effects of the new defence 
effort make themselves felt. Since the Rome meeting 
of the Nato Council, Ministers have informed the 
Norwegian Parliament that in the next three years the 
defence programme will cost {£125 million, an increase 
of 38 per cent above the present level. For a by no means 
wealthy nation of only 3,300,000 people, this is a con- 
siderable effort, and it will not be made easier by the 


dinavian discussions on joint 
defence in 1948 that finally 
decided Norway to join the Atlantic alliance in spite of 
all Sweden’s arguments. That decision has never 
involved any breach in the natural solidarity of the 
Scandinavian nations in all fields where their 
joint action is possible. Economic and cultural 
collaboration between the northern neighbours has, 
indeed, developed even further since Norway and 
Denmark joined Nato. But the Norwegians’ cautious 
attitude to Scandinavian unity has recently been exempli- 
fied in their widespread criticism of the new project for 
an inter-patliamentary Nordic Council. The country’s 
approach to all vital issues is essentially on a western, not 
a Scandinavian, basis. 

Norway is, in a very real sense, the most Atlantic of 
the Atlantic nations. It is not mere sentiment that makes 
this maritime country look to the ocean rather than to 
the Continent. The third largest merchant fleet in the 
world (2,200 ships of over 100 tons, totalling 5,800,000 
tons) is Norway’s biggest si economic asset ; it con- 
tributed greatly to the Allied war effort between 1940 
and 1945, although its home ports were in enemy hands, 
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and in the past year it has played the lion’s role in restor- 
ing Norway’s foreign trade balance. Moreover, Norway 
resembles Britain more than any other European coun 

in its dependence on food imported from overseas, an 
on an overseas trade, the annual scale of- which 
amounts to about {100 per head of the whole 
population. Every major European war has shown 
Norwegians how much they must suffer whenever 
the sea is barred to them. 

Norway can, indeed, stake a claim to the original idea 
of an Atlantic Pact. In November 1940 such a pact was 
proposed by Dr Raestad, Governor of the Bank of 
Norway, and the idea was endorsed by Mr Trygve Lie, 
then Foreign Minister of the exiled Norwegian Govern- 
ment. In 1944 Mr Lie specifically declared that Norway’s 
interests would be best served by “an agreement com- 
prising the countries adjacent to the North Atlantic 
ocean.” Today, it is keener than any other country, with 
the possible exeeption of Canada, about the development 
of Nato into an Atlantic commiugity, and it has played a 


leading part in the discussions of this subject that were 
initiated at Ottawa. 


NOTES 


Mr Churchill in Washington 


The speed with which the President and the. Prime 
Minister issued their communiqué, fully as much as its 
contents, Shows that the visit has not been unsuccessful. It 
is six years since Mr Truman and Mr Churchill last officially 
met—at Potsdam—and much has happened to alter their 
relationship and standing in the years between. Then Mr 
Churchill was the architect of victory ; now the colleagues 
he left behind in London have just had to announce the 
dimensions of Britain’s failure to pay its way. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of the forebodings in official Washington—or 
perhaps use they were so fully exposed beforehand— 
Mr Churchill’s corporeal presence has had the effect it 
usually produces in America, where, it should never be for- 
gotten, he is still almost as much of a hero as Franklin 
Roosevelt ever was in Britain. 

It is obvious that not many of the large subjects mentioned 
in the communiqué can have been very thoroughly discussed 
in a few days when the President had many other preoccupa- 
tions. Indeed, the purpose of the visit was, from the start, 
(o create an atmosphere and establish a relationship “on an 
intimate and personal basis” rather than to secure detailed 
agreements. It would therefore be a.mistake to try to read 
too much into the exact wording of the communiqué. It is 
nevertheless worth listing the points of agreement: 

The use in an emergency of American air bases in the 
United Kingdom would be a matter for joint decision. 

Full support to the efforts . . . to establish a European 
defence community ... as an element in a constantly 
developing Atlantic community. 

The Middle East.—Complete identity of aims, and the two 
Secretaries of State to work out together agreed policies (the 
words “together” and “agreed” are most significant). 
Approval of the International Bank’s plan for resolving the 
Iranian oil. dispute (which presumably means that Dr 
Mossadegh will not get American help except on the Inter- 
national Bank’s conditions). 

The Far East—A broad harmony of view and a recogni- 
tion that resistance to Communist aggression transcends 
divergences in policies towards China. 

Scarce Materials (i.e, steel for Britain and aluminium, tin 
and other materials for America)—it is hoped that agreement 
may be announced shortly. ae 

We ate resolved to build an Atlantic community, not only 
for immediate defence, but for enduring progress. 
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As a natural consequence, the Norwegian attitude to 
all projects for purely E unity is as reserved as 
that of Britain. Indeed, when the American delegates 
who visited Strasbourg in November criticised Britain 
for holding back from union with Europe, Hr Finn Moe, 
who represented Norway at the joint session, defended 
the British case more passionately than any of the three 
British spokesmen who were present. But Anglo- 
Norwegian identity of view on this particular point 
should not be allowed to obscure the real differences of 
opinion which exist between the two countries. The most 
important of these concerns the future organisation ef 
Nato. The idea of a tripartite structure, which would 
make it possible to replace Nato’s unwieldy twelve- 
member committees by small executive groups compris- 
ing only one American, one British and one European 
representative, finds no favour in Norwegian eyes. If 
compelled to choose, Norway might prefer to be repre- 
sented by an Englishman rather than a Frenchman in 
such a group ; but it would very much rather avoid the 


choice. It is a point of view that Mr Eden should treat 
with respect. 


THE WEEK 


It is admitted that two problems—the arguments over 
rifles and the Atlantic naval command—were not solved, 
and there are silences—for example, on atomic co-operation 
—which can be interpreted either way, But the list is good 
value for four meetings. 


* * * 
Vyshinsky Dabbles in Korea 


Mr Vyshinsky’s sudden proposal at the end of last week, 
that the Security Council should take up the question of a 
truce in Korea, was bound, as the Russians must have 
intended, to transfer the main centre of interest to Paris and 
to bring the talks at Panmunjom itself to a temporary stand- 
still. During the past few days these talks have been drifting, 
and the atmosphere across the conference table has been 
more tense than at almost any time since the meetings began 
six months ago. Mr Vyshinsky’s initiative does not, however, 
change any of the realities in Korea itself. There, the 
Chinese could have an armistice at any moment by agreeing 
to drop their claims to the right to build airfields in North 
Korea and by accepting exchange of prisoners on humane 
terms. And, while they are no doubt bargaining.with Com- 
munist intensity for objectives to which they attach impor- 
tance, it seems logical to suppose that, having already made 
as many concessions as they have over other things, they may 
agree to another compromise in the end. But, whether the 
Chinese really are edging towards a truce or not, Mr 
Vyshinsky’s move at Uno manifestly suited the Russian 
attempt to throw a spanner into’the American machinery for 
getting round their veto on the Security Council. It may 
well be, therefore, that Mr Vyshinsky spoke without telling 
Peking and that the Chinese have merely been stalling at 
Panmunjom for the past few days until they know where 
they stand. $ 
The Russian proposal to discuss Korea in the Security 
Council or at a’ meeting of the big four should be carefully 
considered—but not yet. A military truce in Korea must 
come first. That can only be achieved at Panmunjom. It 
certainly cannot be br t about by the Security Council, 
which is in no way suited to deal with local military details, 
and which the Russians would uestionably seek to switch 
on to wider political problems. these, the chief are the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea and the re-establish- 


ment of one or more: governments in Korea ; in the wider 


Pal 
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field there are also the hardy annuals of a seat at Uno for 
Mao Tse-tung and the return of Formosa to the rest of 
China. A political settlement in Korea after a- military 
armistice will be extremely difficult to arrange in any case 
and may take months. To attempt it now would be to 
postpone the end of the actual fighting almost indefinitely. 
‘That might suit Mr Vyshinsky. But it is the Chinese, the 
North Koreans and the United Nations who would have to 
pay the price in terms of men and money. 


* * * 


Sticking to Collective Security 


Mr Vyshinsky’s diversionist activities did not prevent 
the niustering of a surprisingly big majority for the new UN 
resolution on collective security. On Tuesday the resolution 
got 51 votes out of 60 in the Assembly’s Political and Security 
Committee, whose members thereby showed that, despite 
Mr Vyshinsky’s preference for playing politics, they were 
more interested in security. Only the Soviet bloc opposed 
the resolution, and only India, Argentina and Indonesia 
abstained. The vote was in part an endorsement of the 
“ Uniting-for Peace” plan adopted by the last Assembly, 
which enables the UN to take collective action against any 
new aggression even if the Security Council is hamstrung 
by a veto, and in part a request to governments to study 
the detailed suggestions for making this plan effective worked 
out during 1951 by a fourteen-nation Collective Measures 
Committee. The « Do western Powers and the eight other 
sponsors of the new resolution had taken pains to meet the 
points of view of various regional groups, and their success 
in this respect was revedled when the Arab members put 
forward an amendment nullifying the Soviet demand for the 
abolition of the committee. 

The remarkable solidarity of Asian and other nations 
behind the resolution may have been to some extent a reaction 
to the curious definition of aggression which the Russians had 
earlier placed before the Legal Committee. This stated that 
armed action was not justifiable against a nation which 
violated international agreements, created frontier incidents, 
or concentrated large forces near a frontier ; but it was justi- 
fiable if a nation kept armed forces in another country without 
that country’s consent or supported rebel forces sent into a 
country from outside. If this extraordinary jumble of dogmas 
were accepted, it would mean that the UN could take no 


action against Russia if it were found to be producing atom - 


bombs in defiance of any control system ; but, on the other 
hand, Russia would be branded as an aggressor for its action 
in Persia in 1946, and Bulgaria and Albania for their sup- 
port for the Greek rebels, while China would have-no justi- 
fication for taking up arms against the UN forces in Korea. 
The Soviet definition, in fact, revealed both the gulf which 
yawns between Russian theory and Russian practice, and the 
neurotic preoccupation with untrammelled national sove- 
reignty which makes the Soviet attitude to all collective 
security plans so. negative. 


x * are 


Labour’s New Beginning 


The reassembly of Parliament on January 29th will be 
not so much the resumption of an adjourned session as the 
beginning of a new period in the political life of the country. 
The first few weeks of Mr Churchill’s government were to 
some extent makeshift, and the House of Commons did 
little more than settle down after the election. ‘Neither 
Conservatism in power nor Labour in ition has yet 
made its postwar character plain: When Parliament meets 
again the Government must reveal its major policies, and 
that will in itself do much to shape Labour’s new outlook. 
Other influences will, of course, be at work on the ep 

ty. The tactical demands imposed on any party 
servative party’s “Weekly News Letter” is warning its 
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readers that during the three years’ period which Mr 
Churchill considers to be the. shortest time in which a fair 
judgment of his government can be “there will 
certainly be no lack of grievances on which our-opponents 
will be able to concentrate.” . 

But Labour’s general attitude will in the long run be 
more radically affected by the results of ‘the inquiries into 
policy which have just been started and by decisions upon 
the conditions in which Labour could most successfully 
appeal for power. Are Mr Churchill’s three years just long 
enough to earn the Conservatives a/second term? Wil 
Labour need five or seven years to revise its policy and 
recruit its leadership ? Some tentative answers to thesc 
questions will have to be in the policy-makers’ minds. Much 
work has also to be.done on policy itself. Forecasts have been 
cautious and sketchy so far, except that the Fabians and the 
Co-operatives agree that the route must lie “‘ forward toward: 
Socialism.” Mr Jolin Strachey has advised the Fabians 
consider turning joint stock companies into bodies 
“ effectively responsible both to the community and to the 
whole body of those engaged in their activities.” The 
Co-operative party progeses the development of “ social 
ownership ” as a “complement” to state ownership. The 
Co-operatives are preening themselves on their “ great|; 
improved relationship ” (since 1945) with the Labour party. 
and no doubt “social ownership”. will be studied more 
closely than it was when nationalisation provided a sufficien' 
battle cry. But no one yet has much idea of what it might 
mean in practice. 


* * | * 
Mr Gaitskell’s Apologia 


It is not often given to the organ of a local party machine 
to serve as a substitute for the majestic official megaphone of 
the Treasury. Such is the privilege of the current Leeds 
Weekly Citizen, in whose columns Mr Hugh Gaitskell gives 
an ex-Chancellor’s survey of the economic developments and 
problems of 1951 and 19§2. 


Mr Gaitskell’s aim is, one may infer, threefold: to 
enlighten his constituents and other readers (he has always, 
unlike some of his ex-colleagues, preferred an enlightened to 
a bamboozled electorate), to justify his own past actions, and 
to counter Conservative claims that all present and foresce- 
able discomforts are the fruit of Socialist ineptitude. He 
attains the first and third of these aims more successfully than 
the second. It is one thing to isolate and evaluate those 
outside influences—higher import prices, the loss of revenuc 
from Persian oil, and the reduction in other “ invisible” 
earnings—which had such a damaging effect during 1951 
on the British balance of payments, and to point out that 
these were largely outside the power of any government to 
control; but it is quite another thing to lay upon these 
outside influences the whole blame for starting the internal 
inflationary spiral and to regard the continuation of the 
spiral, now that the rise in import prices has spent its main 
force, as evidence of Tory incompetence. That accusation 
would, of course, be more telling had Mr Gaitskell and his 
colleagues ever themselves shown any signs of being able to 
reverse, arrest, or even slow down the spiral. 


The fact is that while balance-of-payment troubles and 


inflation are closely linked, to i ‘more than the coun 
exports is—while it lasts—a mitigation, not an i 


ere rage ace between the supply 
of goods and the supply of purchasing power ; it relieves 
inflationary pressure and, ph ge very fact, the ure 
towards higher prices. Mr Gaitskell can justifiably clai 

that events forced upon Great Britain,’ during ‘his . 
tenure of office, an import surplus for which the go 
could not be held entirely responsibl 






budgeted too softly, left paystnirep ts av rchasi 
and so made it ineviosie dhe the rise in import 
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int spiral which continues without further 
-<ternal impetus, _the home front, the import surplus 
was his ally ; he cannot lay upon it, as upon an enemy, the 
blame for those 
office. 


ct off an inflatt 


= * * 


Civil Servants Follow After 


Officially, the increase in civil service pay that was 
.nnounced last week has nothing whatever to do: with the 
cost of living. That would have been quite against the 
i-(ationary principles that the last government applied with 
unusual firmness in dealing with its own servants. But.while 
to give a lead to industry in compensatory wage increases is 
still the last thing the civil service should do, the point had 
come where it had to start following industry. 


The Government rightly and firmly resisted the staff 
negotiators’ proposal for a cost of living bonus, to be adjusted 
automatically with every five points that the cost of living 
index moved. But according to the “Tomlin formula” 
evolved by a Royal Commission in 1929, civil service pay 
should be related to the long-term trend of earnings in other 
comparable work. While it was inadmissible to look at the 
index of retail prices, it was quite in order to study the index 
of wage rates, which rose by about ro per cent during 1951. 
{t was with this figure in mind that the award was made. The 
increases até not enough, even at the lowest level, to offset the 
rise in prices, which was about 12 per cent in 1951. The 
first £§00 of income is to be increased by to per cent, the 
amount between £500. and £1,000 by 5 per cent, and between 
{1,000 and £1,500 by 24 per cent. This discrimination 
against the more highly paid officials is monstrously unfair. 
heir costs of living have risen at least as much as other 
people’s, and in industry salaries of all kinds are tending to 
rise. It is Wrong to let higher prices push still farther the 


redistribution of incomes that is already effected by direct 
taxation, 


This is the second increase for civil servants since the 
Government decided, at ihe end of 1950, that the wage 
treeze was over and that it was time to implement the 
Chorley report’s recommendations about civil service pay. 
The new rates will cost the Exchequer an extra £30 million, 
and more is to follow, since negotiations about salaries over 
£1,500 a year are not yet completed. Some courage was 
needed to agree to negotiate with the civil service unions 
acting together for the first time since the war, through the 
National Whitley Council ; a single big award looks worse 
in the headlines than a trickle of awards to the separate 
unions, even if their final total were more than the {£30 
million. But the general settlement has the advantage of 
administrative economy. Some of its extra cost will be offset 
by the reduction in staff that has been ordered by the Chan- 
celior. But as the Supply and Service departments are 
inevitably expanding, controls are being extended and none 
of the present tasks of the Ministries is being shed, the total 
amount to be saved in this way is unlikely to be large. 


* * * 


France without a Government 


After five months of service, M. Pleven’s post-e!ection 
cabinet has fallen as the result of a budget crisis which is 
described in an article on page 93. The authors of his 
defeat were the Socialists, but when their refusal to support 
powers to emact economies is set against last September's 
relusal by the Gaullists (RPF) to support expenditures (they 
tctused to yote for the Socialist Bill for the sliding wage- 


scale), the puzzled foreigner is left to conclude that the last gp 


French elections yielded a Chambre ingouvernable that 


cannot reconeile the country’s requirements with the means 
at its disposal. 


What is to happen next ?- In setting out to find a suc- 


consequences inherited by his successor in 





cessor to M. Pleven, the President, M. Vincent Auriol, 
dispensed with the device of the mission d'information 
whereby a potential prime minister sounds the different 
parties before risking the ordeal of investiture with office. He 
did so partly to save time, but perhaps also partly to force 
the Gaullists publicly to demonstrate their inability to com- 
mand a majority. For ‘after first calling upon M. Christian 
Pineau (Socialist), who was due to leave the same afternoon 


‘for Indo-China, and who declined, M. Auriol next invited 


M. Jacques Soustelle, the parliamentary leader of the RP?. 
This act put the RPF on the spot; for had M. Soustelie 
accepted he risked a fiasco at his investiture, since there is 
no possible majority for the RPF without the MRP, and 
M. de Menthon of MRP had said that he would not oblige. 
The next to decline was M. Reynaud (Conservative Inde- 
pendent) ; then M. Bidault (MRP). Once again perhaps ali 
roads lead to M. Queuille, the champion conciliator. 


Everyone expects delay, for no agreement is likely until 
time has worn the edge off party tempers. Delay may be 
welcome to the Gaullists, who hope for a crisis so prolonged 
that it will lead to a revision of the constitution, which they 
regard as the sole remedy for France’s- political instability. 
Being opposed also to the Schuman Plan and the European 
army, they do not mind if a prolonged spell in charge of a 
caretaker government hampers these projects. But most 
people feel that delay will be a tragedy on account of its 
international implications. For it will affect the position of 
General Juin, just now joining the Washington conversations 
to discuss Indo-China; it will leave the Chamber without 
a leader fit to introduce the topic of a European army which 
is due to be debated at the end of this month ; and it will 
suggest just at the moment when Bonn is embarking upon 
ratification of the Schuman Plan, that France is a somewhat 
unstable ally. If really prolonged it will also affect French 
participation in the Lisbon conference of Nato. 


* * * 


Danger South of China 


Among the topics stated to have been discussed in 
Washington between Mr Churchill and President Truman 
is the possibility of a new aggression in South East Asia— 
concretely, of a reinforcement of the Vietminh army in 
Indo-China by Chinese “volunteers.” The Vietminh is 
already receiving considerable aid in the form of supplies 
from China, and there have been military preparations on 
the other side of the frontier which would facilitate a 
formidable intervention if the Chinese Communists were 
to decide on it. It is well that this danger is now receiving 
due consideration in the highest quarters among France’s 
allies, for the problem has become too big for France to 
face alone, and British and American as well as French 
interests would be involved if there were to be a collapse 
in Indo-China. As was pointed out in an article in The 
Economist last week, the Pleven Government, which obtained 
a substantial majority in the National Assembly for the 
credits required for the Indo-China war, was confident that 
a “situation of strength” can in time be built up in Indo- 
China if there is no imcrease of Chinese intervention. But 
will this condition be fulfilled, and what is to be done if it 
is not ? There appear to be hopes in Paris that an armistice 
in Korea might provide an opportunity for negotiating some 
general agreement with China which would avert the entry 
of Chinese “volunteers” into Vietnam. But an armistice 
in Korea without a definite change of mood in Peking 
might have just the opposite effect ; it might free China for 
concentration to’ the south instead of to the east. If the 
French, in their desperate desire to extricate their army from 
Indo-China without acceptance of defeat there, were to press 
for concessions to Peking in Korea and in Uno in order 


to get some sort of Chinese epee, Paeeabife- mean the * 
effect could only be to produce tension France and 

the United States and to increase the diplomatic disarray of 
the western powers in Far Eastern affairs. On the other hand, 
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@ situation in which France is left indefinitely responsible 
in isolation for the crucial Indo-China sector in the con- 
taimment of Communism is one which might at any time 
produce a crack in French morale if the hostile pressure were 
to be increased. Already two French lieutenant-colonels, 
who are prisoners of the Vietminh, are broadcasting on the 
enemy radio, and whatever the explanation of their conduct, 
such treason in high-ranking officers cannot but be regarded 
aS a serious and disquieting symptom. 

The hazards of a Presidential election year may make 
the Truman Administration cautious in undertaking any 
further extension of American commitments in the Far East. 
But it is essential somehow to close the gap which at present 
exists between the American involvement in Japan, the 
Philippines and Australia and the detached British and 
French commitments in Malaya and Indo-China. If the 
Churchill-Truman talks bring any progress towards real 
co-ordination of policies in this region, they will have been 
worth while for that alone. 


x * ‘ x 


Persia Stays Neutral 


Dr Mossadegh’s secret weapon is an instrument for 
cutting the ground from under other people’s feet. Last 
week many of his opponents believed that they had cornered 
him, when he sent off a letter to Washington condemning 
the proposal for selling Persia’s oil that was proffered by 
two visiting representatives of the World Bank. Since the 
National Oil Company is making a net profit of only 35 
million rials as against expenses of 200 million, the Bank’s 
offer was thought by many people to be a godsend, and the 
Shah is said to have twice sent an emissary to Dr Mossadegh 
= him not to jeopardise friendship with the United 

tates. : 

For some weeks before this incident, Dr Mossadegh had 
been bargaining with the American Ambassador on whether 
or no he could take the $23.4 million for advisers, trainees 
and materials that are available to him under the economic 
section of this year’s Mutual Security Programme for “ Point 
IV” aid. The project had been hanging fire because he 
would accept it only if he could have it without committing 
himself to contributing to the “defensive strength of the 
free world ”—a commitment which the act requires of nations 
who are to receive military aid under its terms. Apparently 
this condition is not to apply ; he has not accepted military 
aid, but will take economic advice, in regard to which the 
two countries have agreed that no obligations other than 


technical ones are necessary between fellow-members of the 
United Nations. 


A gift of $23.4 million makes good headline news for a 
country in Persia’s financial straits. The Persian public 
need not be told that none of the money comes into the 
exchequer, nor that such programmes, for successful com- 
pletion, require first that the foreign advisers’ advice be 
taken, and, secondly, that the receiving country shall spend 
money and effort upon carrying it out. It is the experience 


of earlier advisers that neither of these two conditions is 


easily fulfilled by Persian goyernments. For the moment, 
however, Dr Mossadegh has brought off another coup and 
political opposition is silenced. One deduction to be drawn 
from the incident is that the Americans, despite some daunt- 
ing experiences with Dr Mossadegh, still fee) that he is 
worth supporting because a successor might be even less 
satisfactory to deal with. . 


* * * 


Utility Schooling 


, . The local education authorities are providing plenty of © 
support for the people who doubted whether the Govern- 


ment’s attempt to save money by ‘cutting mere frills from 
the education services was practicable. One authority after 
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another has declared that it cannot save as much as § per 
cent on this year’s estimates without the essentia! 
services that the Ministry of Education said were to be le{: 
intact. Manchester, Leeds and Newcastle are among the 
larger authorities that find the Ministry’s circular self- 
contradictory. 


One authority has reacted by closing its nursery schools, 
another by reducing the number of teachers, another by 
cutting estintates for the dental service, which was one o/ 
the things Miss Horsbrugh thought should be untouched. 
As the Secretary of the Association of Education Committee: 
has pointed out, the items that the Minister regards as sacred 
account for something like 80 per cent of local authoritic:’ 
expenditure, leaving the cuts to fall on services that probab!y 
do not cost more than {£30 million in all; and on these 
things alone the cuts would amount to not § but 
nearer 50 per cent. As administration accounted for 
4.45 per cent of gross expenditure in 1951-52, com- 
pared with an average percentage—for a much smalicr 
education service—of 4.3 before the war, Dr Alexander is 
probably right in thinking that not more than £1 million or 
so could ‘be saved on this item ; school transport has been 
cut already, but might produce {£500,000 ; another £1 million 
might be saved by charging fees for further education and 
by other economies. But that adds up to £2,§00,000, 
against {15 million or so that it was im to save. 


Protests that the circular is ufiworkable have also come 
from the teachers’ associations. A personal flavour will have 
been added to their opposition by the local authorities’ 
refusal, last week, to agree to any ¢ in teachers’ basic 
salaries. The National Union of Teachers will hear none 
of the practical suggestion that if economies must be made in 
education, the children would lose least if compulsory schoo!- 
ing started at six years old instead of five. But in an open 
letter to both Houses of Parliament it contrasts expenditure 
on, among other things, the food subsidies with the relatively 
modest expenditure on education. Certainly it would be a 
pity greatly to cut education, which is of undoubted benefit 


to all its recipients, and leave untouched the subsidies which 
many do not really need. 


* * * 


Federation Doldrums 


Prospects for the federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland have not improved since Mr Lyttelton gave it 
the Conservative government’s blessing in November, Early 
in December a specially convened meeting of’ the African 
Representative Council in Northern Rhodesia turned down 
the Governor’s request that the council should take part, 
along with Europeans, in defining partnership between the 
races. The Victoria Falls conference of last September 
adjourned on the note that a definition should be drawn up 
and partnership “as so defined, put into progressive opera- 
tion.” The Northern Rhodesian Africans, through their 
representatives at the conference, agreed to consider the 
federation of the three territories after this elucidation of 
partnership had taken place 


Unlike an earlier, unofficial, meeting of Africans on the 
copperbelt, the African Representative Council did not reject 
the whole policy of partnership. It passed a motion asking 
for a government definition to be submitted to the Africans 
through their various representative bodies. But by refusing 
to take part in the preliminary discussions the council is able 
to evade all responsibility for the definition and is thereby 
robbing it of any usefulness in preparing the ground for 
federation that it might otherwise have had. 


This action of the Africans is being described by the Euro- 
peans as irresponsible and as evidence of bow little fitted 
they are for more political responsibility. There is even 
an attempt to blame it on to agitators. Yet the Africans’ 
attitude, though it may be pe sey as most unhelpful to 
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Gentlemen...we mi 


more and more Crossleys! 


At the outbreak of the first Great War in 1914 the 
name of Crossley stood so high in official opinion 
that a fleet of more than fifty of their vehicles 
were already on military service, and the 
Government immediately took over every other 
Crossley which was available. Such sterling 
service did the Crossley tenders, ambulances, 
armoured cars, staff cars aud the rest give in the 
next few years that the Company were continu- 
ally asked to increase production . . . and by the 
time of the Armistice in 1918 nearly 
ten thousand vehicles had been 
supplied to the Services. 


ist have 


during the 1920's by the superb Crossley roadster 
of that period, the long tradition of engineering 
craftsmanship never being allowed to fade. When 
mass-production methods became general in the 
industry, the Company made the bold decision to 
change-over completely to the making of 
commercial vehicles, in order to retain a more 
individual manufacturing approach: and this 
pride of achievement is embodied in the fine buses 
and coaches that bear the Crossley name today. 








The fame they earned for their per- 
formance was even further enhanced 


@) crossiey. 


FOUNDED 1M THE TRUE TRADITION OF BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 





Crossi¢y Motors Lid., Errwood Park, Stockport, is @ member of the Gr 
Associated Commercial Vehicles Lid, of which the selling 
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the cause of better race relations, is understandable. They 
have every reason for thinking that the Europeans are 
insincere about partnership. In Northern Rhodesia, four 
years after the Dalgleish Commission recommended that 
Mor@pekilled jobs should be open to Africans, the European 
trade“ union on the copperbelt still imposes an economic 
colour bar. In Southern Rhodesia recently, an attempt was 
made to segregate the coloured members of a delegation 
from the confederation of free trade unions, the white 
members being offered accommodation in Salisbury’s best 
hotel. The British delegate refused, and all the members 
stayed at a coloured hostel. Sir Godfrey Huggins is shortly 
coming to Londdén to see whether thern Rhodesia’s 
objections to the proposed federal constitution can be met. 
He should reflect that public opinion in Great Britain could 
never agree to any modification of the safeguards for African 
interests so long as incidents of this sort.can take place. 


*® * AE 
The Race for Germany 


The partisans of “ German Union Now ” have entered 
the field in fresh strength against the backers of “ Western 
Union First.” The Social-Democrat Party has repeated its 
demand for sovereignty, unity and social welfare and denied 
outright that the European defence community will help unity 
to be achieved in freedom. The Social-Democrats are all too 
confident that the democratic powers can induce the Soviet 
Union to retreat without Germany having to pay any price 
for a bargain 5 they fail to realise that their slogans are weak- 
ening the chances of such a victory. 


The national-pacifists have also been exceptionally active. 
Pastor Niemdller, who is head of the Evangelical Church’s 
Foreign Affairs Gommittee, has visited Moscow at the invita- 
tion of the head of the Russian Orthodox Church. He has 
discussed the welfare of Germans in the Soviet Union. If he 
has returned with the news that some of the hundreds of 
thousands of missing prisoners of war are alive and will be 
released, a particularly bitter German grievance against the 
Russians will have been assuaged. The Protestant Church 
has always taken a lead in the campaign for unity and against 
rearmament. Recently, however, the head of the Catholic 
Centre Party, Frau Helene Wessel, has formed an anti- 
rearmament group in the company of a prominent Evangelical 
leader, Herr Heinemann. ; 

The scene has now been enlivened by the appearance of 
Dr Joseph Wirth, the ex-chancellor who signed the Russo- 
German Treaty of Rapallo in 1922. Dr Wirth has announced 
that he has seen the Soviet leaders in Germany, and is 
impressed by their goodwill ; he has attacked the Schuman 
Plan and intends to continue his propaganda in a lecture tour. 


For its part, the East German government ha: published 
_ a draft electoral law, which is superficially very similar to the 
Bonn Government’s version, Herr Grotewohl’s government 
is ready to open up the frontier and allow freedom to all 
political parties three months before elections. This would 
certainly mean a serious risk for the Communists, though 
they intend to safeguard themselves against disaster by 
various devices. 


It cannot be too often stressed that ‘the primary aim of the 


Soviet campaign is evidently to draw Western Germans to a - 


conference table, where they would be induced to demand a 
peace treaty and the withdrawal of the occupation ferces. 
Herr Grotewoh! would doubtless be willing to talk about 
elections, endlessly, -Such, negotiations could drag on for 
months or even years, during which time progress in the 
Western defence community would be at a standstill. If for 
no other reason, the Soviet authorities will want to postpone 
elections until living conditions in their zone -offer a less 
disgraceful contrast to Federal Germany ; in the meantime, 
they clearly do not want a United’ Nations commission to 
enter their territory. The day of reunion may therefore still 
be far off according to the time-scale of the Western world. 
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But the events of the last few days are a useful reminder tha: 
it will inevitably come, one way or another. The West i. 
ahead on the first lap but it cannot count on keeping its lead 


+ * on 
Israel and Germany 


After profound ; soul-searching, the Israel Parliamen: 
(Knesset) has, by 61 votes to §0, with five abstention 
authorised Mr Ben Gurion’s government to take such step: 
as it thinks fit to secure reparations from Germany. Th: 
vote was painful to all who participated in it, for it amounte:: 
to authorising direct negotiation with the Bonn governmen: 
an act repugnant to the whole of Israel. During the debar 
violent demonstrations took place outside the Knesset, entail- 
ing broken heads, broken windows and the use of tear gas. 
The principal authors of the demonstration were members 0! 
the extreme Right (Heruth) party of Mr Menachim Beigin. 
who was himself orating inside the house ; Heruth, which a: 
the 1950 elections proved, has lost ground, has become 
shirt movement without a cause, and Mr Beigin seems to 
have hoped to recover support by championing so moving an 
issue. But his terrorist technique has been condemned even 
by opponents of negotiation with Germany, and will do him 
far more harm than good. Some Left-wingers also partici- 
pated in his demonstration, but they did so without a chance 
of capturing popular support, since - knows that they 
think nothing of attending meetings in Germany. 

For some years, private negotiation over restitution 0! 
community property, of private property where heirs can 
be traced, and of compensation for victims of atrocity has 
been proceeding on the basis of the edicts governing com- 
pensation for all victims of Nazism. Last March the Israe! 
government sent an identical note to the four occupying 
powers claiming national reparations. The sum claimed 
was $1,500 million based on thé expenditure incurred and 
anticipated in connection with the resettlement of Jewish 
victims of Nazi rule in Europe. The note held that the sum 
was not beyond Germany’s capacity to pay if spread ove: 
years and paid partly in goods. Eastern Germany of course 
has done nothing, the Soviet Union did not even acknowledge 
the noté ; but the bulk of German Jewry lived in Berlin and 
the West. The Western German government passed in 
September a resolution accepting the moral liability, but ha: 
since done nothing to put compensation into effect. Mr Ben 
Gurion is probably right in judging that only direct negotia- 
tion with it will produce results. To many of his supporter: 
the issue of whether or not to negotiate is not wholly a mora! 
one: why should a murderer also retain the spoils? This 
argument, coupled with the immensity of Israel’s need of 
both goods and cash, has by a bare margin carried the day. 


* * * 
Not Sold on the Sales 


The London shops do not seem to be having great 
success in their efforts to coax out the customer’s reluctant 
pounds by their January sales: At least one West End store 
provided the conventional first-day scenes. When the doors 
were opened women rushed in like a football crowd, assau!t- 
ing the counters and besieging the saleswomen. Other stores 
also reported very good business in thé first two or three 
days of the sale. But it did not last. Oxford Street was full 
of milling crowds but they were looking, not 8 ll ; they 
were hunting for bargains that they did not find. - 

Many retailers seem to have misjudged the market.. The 
news of the slump in the clothing trade and of heavy stocks 
had led people to expect big cuts in prices. But retailers, 
still co —s to Though —— have been ee 
to accept big losses, ough the clothing shops have sol 
very little for several months, much of their stock is not out 
of fashion ; and under the new scheme now sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade they will be able to sell their old stock 
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‘They found 1,200 
tons of me.... 


they didn’t know 
they had!” 















The director of a South Wales firm that takes a pride 
in its good “* housekeeping ” made a personal tour of 
his works in search of scrap shortly after his colleagues 
had made what they thought -—--—----------- ~ 
was a Clean sweep. 

He found 1,200 tons of good 
scrap in the form of obsolete 
machinery, surplus stores, un- 
used sidings, and miscellaneous 
equipmerit that hadn’t been 
thought of as scrap at all. 

See what you can find. If we 
don’t turn our scrap into steel 
we shan’t get the steel our 
industries need. 


Scrap Merchants will help with dismantling and collection. 


Speed the 


SCRAP 


Speed 
the Steel 


- 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DREVE by the 
British Lron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 





which duplicator will give you the 















buf have you 
proved it? 


If your business uses duplicating, you 
are probably convinced that you know 


best service — but have you 

proved that your conviction is right? 
Roneo believe that the only way 

to afrive at a true answer is to have a 
comparative test of all duplicators—including, 
of ind: Roneo ‘ 500." We know that a side by side test will prove 
beyond doubt the great advantages of Roneo * 500.” 


®@ Considerable saving in running costs. @ Really automatic inking, giving 
continuously even work without stopping to re-ink. @ Intericaving, with 
blotting or other pdper to prevent smudging, is unnecessary. ® No proofing. 
The very first copy is usable. @ 16,000 copies from a Ib. of ink @ Quick clean 
colour change in 25 seconds. @ Better standard of work with greater speed. 


Write for booklet “Let's take a back seat”, which gives users’ 
reports on Roneo ‘500° that may help you to economise. 


“y TWO MODELS: FOOLSCAP AND THE WIDE POLICY (PRINTS’ 
300 ON PAPER 18” x 14”) 





RONEOLTD: 17, SOUTHAMPTON ROW: LONDON: W.C.I 
Telephone: HOLborn 7622. Branches throughout the country. rBwiae 
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CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 
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"CRAVEN TOBACCO gives a smooth, rich flavourful smoke. Fresh 


and fragrant, it burns evenly—slowly, and a deep satisfied 
feeling stays with you long after the last draw. 


Obtainable in three blends, Craven Mixture 4/6 an oz. ; Craven Empire de luxa 
Mixture 4/2 an oz. ; Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an ox. ‘ 


OR MEN WHO KNOW GooD TOBACCOS 
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prices and the new, much lower ones. Some expensive non- 
utility clothes have been reduced to half price or less because 
these normally sell to people who know last year’s clothes 
at a glance. But on the whole the reductions have been of 
the order of only about 20 per cent. That is to say, they 
merely brought prices down to their new market level. This 
still seems expensive to people who have bought little since 
they laid in stocks at the prices ruling twelve months ago. 
The sales will, therefore, have only partially fulfilled their 
function of clearing the heavy stocks in the hands of retailers 
and of releasing the capital for their spring buying, which 
they are doing very cautiously indeed. The buyers’ resistance 
is not ended yet, and some clothing manufacturers are likely 
to go on experiencing hard times. 


* * x 


Reading Meters at Leisure 


A shocking indictment has been drawn up by the 
London Electricity Board against some of its meter readers. 
For some years, according to the board, it has been difficult 
to get an honest day’s work from all its readers, and since 
appeals and exhortations have had little response, an investi- 
gation was carried out to see just how much work they were 
doing. This showed that many readers finish their day’s 
work at lunchtime and then go home, while many spend 
several hours over lunch or waste time in other ways. Even 
more serious is the allegation that in certain districts 
organised efforts have been made to restrict the amount of 
work done by each man. 


As a result, the board decided to appoint supervisors who 
would periodically accompany meter readers on their rounds 
in order to arrive at and maintain fair standards of work. 
This system has long been used by the Post Office in settling 
postmen’s rounds; but about half the board’s 700 meter 
readers have gone on strike or been suspended for refusing 
to go out with the supervisors. j 


The readers’ main grievance seems to be, not that the 
charges were unfounded, but that the truth was obtained 
unfairly. Before carrying out the investigation, the board, 
so the meter readers assert, ought to have consulted the men 
through the proper channels. In other words, they ought 
to have been given a chance to conceal their shortcomings 
and hide the fact that if all readers worked reasonably the 
board would save about £100,000 a year in working costs 
and the services of many readers would be released for more 
important work in other industries. This is a small strike, 
but it raises several principles. One is that, in the board’s 
own words, > 

@ nationalised board must be conducted on sound business 
lines and cannot be expected to harbour employees whose 

services are not really needed. 

It is also a reminder that the waste of labour through under- 
employment is not confined to industries where raw materials 
are short or orders have temporarily fallen off. 


* * * 


South Africa and Mr Scott 


There is more truth than might appear at first sight 
in the South African Govérnment’s statement this week 
that its prohibition of any return to the Union by the 
Reverend. Michael Scott was unconnected with his campaign 
at the United Nations Assembly over South West Africa. 
Apart from the fact that the order declaring Mr Scott a 
prohibited immigrant appears to have been issued as soon 
as he had forfeited, by three years’ absence, the right to 
return to South Africa to qualify for citizenship, it cannot 
be disputed that in regard to South West Africa Mr Scott 
js a sharper thorn in the side of the Nationalist Government 
when he is outside the Union than when he is inside. it. 
It is not South West Africa, but the racial tension in the 
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Union itself, which has made Dr Dénges chary of letting him 
return. Legally, the Union has as much right as any other 
nation to decide whether or not to admit any individual alien 
to its territory ; but that does not make the ban on Mr Scott 
any less regrettable, particularly in view of the circumstances 
in which it was made. 


South Africa’s handling of its relations with the Assembly 
has been no less maladroit. However irresponsible the con- 
duct of some delegates in the Fourth Committee may have 
been, it was scarcely politic for Dr Dénges first to demand 
that the President of the Assembly should publicly chastise 
that committee, and then to withdraw his delegation from 
both the committee and the plenary sessions of the Assembly. 
Nor was it surprising, in view of South Africa’s refusal to 
take advantage of the opening given by the 1950 Assembly 
for the discussion of the Indian problem in a less public 
arena than the United Nations, that another Assembly com- 
mittee last week endorsed India’s condemnation of the Union’s 
policy of racial segregation. One daily newspaper reporting 
this defeat for Dr Dénges printed on another page the 
headline “South Africa’s Narrow Win—Scrummaging 
Superiority Decisive.” In future South African delegates 
to the United Nations might do well to study the tactics used 
by their victorious team at Twickenham, and particularly 
their “concerted and sustained shoving.” In the Assembly 
a steady, patient repetition of a nation’s case is more likely 
to improve its reputation than outraged demands for satis- 
faction and withdrawals into unsplendid isolation. 








Combination of Engineers 


We mentioned last week that the [engineers] did not |) 
intend to strike, but before our journal appeared the || 
Executive Committees of the combined masters, both at 
Manchester and London, had come to the resolution to 
close their workshops on the 10th imst. ... . The reason 
they allege is, that “a formidable and widespread combina- 
tion of mgshanics, organised-by the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, by overt acts of refusal to conform to the 
ordinary arrangements of various engineering establish- 
ments, has forced on the event.”.. . . Combination cannot 
... give the men one single advantage they cannot indi- 
vidually secure to themselves. They cannot by their 
combination exclude competition. Just in proportion as 
their wages are higher than wages in other occupations 
will be the tendency to a flow of labour into their trade ; 
and there is nothing to prevent carpenters, smiths, and 
even common labourers from becoming, in a very short 
time, very respectable engineers. They are already driven 
out of some work, it appears, by common labourers, and 
_™ake it one of their stipulations that these shall be 
excluded. The influx of other workmen into their trade 
is now the source of their complaint. . . . It is- plainly 
impossible for the engineers to form a close corporation. 
They cannot shut out their body from the general _com- 
petition which prevails amongst labourers in relation#to 
employers, and cannot by combination get more from the 
masters than they already. get. . . . By individual exertions 
there is no height in the social scale the whole body may 
not attain, but by combination they only check enter- 
* prise, destroy employment, and degrade themselves. . . 
All history convinces us that men are too easily persuaded 
to submit voluntarily to restrictions ruinous to them- 
selves ; but in general they have had ‘the excuse that the . 
authority they revered was time-honoured, and founded 
in many virtues: it is left for the working engineers— 
| men who claim to be above their fellows for intelligence— 
to submit to ruinous restrictions, imposed by an authority 


which possesses no claim, either from time or good deeds, 
to their respect. 


The € conomist 


January 10, 1852 
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... where the world’s 
3rd largest trading nation 


welcomes buyer and seller alike! 





Seek new markets in Canada for your products! 
: ze goods that others have to offer! 
e to the 1952 Trade Fair! 


Write TODAY to your nearest Canadian 
Government Trade Representative regarding 
your visit to Canada and the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 

In the United Kingdom, write to 

Miss M. A. Armstrong, Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, 
Canada House, London. 


EE a 


TRADE FAIR 


NE 13, 1952 





CANADA'S OUTSTANDING INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EVENT OF THE YEAR 





PRIDE OF PLACE... 


. Catesbys Desks are notable for their good 
design, their variety and quality of work- 
manship: They have captured to an unusual 
degree the preference of executives in 
commerce and industry. There. is sound 
sense and good taste in choosing a 


CATESBYS DESK 


We shall be glad to send our representative or 
to submit a complete brochure of photographs 
portraying complete Office Furnishing and to 
welcome you in our model showrooms. 


May we invite your inquiry to our Director 
of Contracts. 


Catesbys Lid., 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 























HALIFAX 
chooses “ELECTRO-MATIC” for 
the most intricate traffic 
contro! system in the North 


At a 
Halifax, 





licated seven-road junction in 
e “Electro-matic” system of 
traffic control is seen at its best. Congestion 

and delay are virtually eliminated for road 


users and pedestrians safely. 

** Blectro-matic” em weer use all over 
the world. Being vehicle actuated, they 
enable traffic to control itself. No matter 
how dense the traffic or how licated 
the junction, ““Electro-matic” will all 


smoothly and 
rapidly. Let us send you and 
literature. . 




















Telegrams: 
Works, Liverpool 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Sterling Talks 


Sir,—The suggestion in the article in 
your issue of January sth that some of 


the Dominions should carry a more, 


adequate share of the rearmament 
burden seems to require some elaboration 
—especially as the present sterling area 
talks and subsequent measures are un- 
likely to succeed without a very wide 
understanding of other members’ 
problems. 

It would seem that only Australia, 
New Zealand and, in respect of her white 
population, South Africa could justifiably 
be saddled with a burden of defence 
expenditure per head comparable with 
that of the United Kingdom in view 
of the low standard of living of the other 
sterling Dominions. But though the 
countries mentioned might well increase 
their defence expenditure without suffer- 
img material privations such as the 
United Kingdom is facing, we should 
beware of making crude comparisons of 
defence expenditure (either per head or 
as a percentage of national product) 
without also taking into account certain 
other factors. 

First, the willingness of Australia and 
New Zealand to sell us food at less than 
world prices constitutes a very real con- 
tribution towards the bearing of the 
common burden. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that it. will be politically prac- 
ticable for such contributions to con- 
tinue unless public opinion in all three 
countries becomes more fully aware of 
this fact and believes it to be the best 
way of securing the end in view. More 
open acknowledgment of this by the 
United Kingdom might make the policy 
more palatable to partoretes in the 
Dominions. 


Secondly, the quite scimcsal rate of 
investment in Australia, on which its 
immigration programme depends, would 
make it very difficult for it to imcrease 
its defence expenditure greatly without 
am intolerable degree of inflation. If we 
believe that the peopling and dey 
ment of Australia is a necessary 
term defence objective of the Cocanbe 
wealth, this fact must surely be taken 
into account. 


Thirdly, if the food-exporting coun- 
tries are to assume a larger share of the 
common burden it seems certain that 
greater expenditure by them upon in- 
creasing their food production (if neces- 
sary by subsidising it) is likely to do 
more towards strengthening the defence 
of the Commonwealth than the increase 
in their armed forces or munitions ,pro- 
auction which would be achieved for 
the same expenditure of resources.— 
Yours faithfully, J. O. N. Perkins 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


Two Courses in Korea 


Sir —In a letter dated July 18, 1950, © 


General MacArthur declared that the 
arrangememe wnerty the South Koreas 

command 
power of the United Nations’ forces 


Re ‘When the General — 





Assembly met on October 7th, General 
MacAsthur had already sent that army 
across the 38th parallel to invade and 
occupy North Korea. The resolution 
adopted on that day did not authorise the 
invasion of North Korea. It was a 
disingenuous attempt to lend to General 
MacArthur’s war the appearance of a 
United Nations’ war. 


The attack upon North Korea and the 
use of Formosa as a base from which to 
attack the Communists in China were 
both’ parts of the MacArthur-Foster 
Dulles policy, the details of which were 
settled at the ‘conference in Tokyo on 
June 20th to June 23rd. The victims 
of American aggression—the North 
Koreans and China—have each in tum 
been branded aggressor, but it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to persuade the 
people of this country to follow America 
any further down this path of humilia- 
tion and dishonour.—Yours faithfully, 


J. T. Pratr 
London, S.W.5 


[No American, British or othef United 
Nations expeditionary troops had crossed 
the 38th parallel at the time of the Assembly 
resolution of October 7th, and it was 
entirely within the power of the Assembly 
and the principal governments concerned to 
have halted at the parallel if they had seen 
fir to do so. As was. pointed out in the 
comment on Sir John Pratt’s letter in The 
Economist, the resolution of October 7th 
plainly did authorise the occupation of 
North Korea.<Epiror.] 


Mobs without Masters 


Sir;—Mr Malayery is mis-stating the. 


case for Persian nationalism when he 
asserts 
It is such demoralising interests that 
have created a nemesis in the form of 
the national movement, and have been 
responsible for gradually bringing the 
Aatent social discontent to the present 
climax. 


Undoubtedly the predatory exploitation 
of Persia’s oil resources by foreign 
capital stimulated the national move- 
ment; but it is a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of Persian 
nationalism to attribute its birth and 
to the “demoralising interests ” 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Nor 
is it true to say that the social discontent, 
by no means latent, was brought to a 
head by the activities—or the lack of 
activities—of the company. 

The fact, however, remains that Per- 
sian nationalism could not assert itself, 
and the necessary reforms to deal with 
the shameful social conditions-could not 
be carried out, without first getting rid 
of the “foreign tutelage,” “the alien 
rulers.” 

Finally, I do not pretend to under- 
stand Mr Malayery’s contention in the 
fourth paragraph of hisjetter. However, 


I think we can take it for granted that 


he is not inviting foreign intervention 
under any guise. He has 









racial discontent that drives aa to con- 
jure up fearful storms where “all of us. 
without exception, will find ourselves in 
the same boat.” I do not believe that the 
‘Persian people share his fears or enter- 
tain any such misgivings.—Yours faith- 

fully, - PERSIAN 


Soviet Forced Labour 


Sir,—I am afraid that one statement: 
in your article may be misunderstood 
by many western readers 4 The 
Economist. You say: 

It is indeed quite true pita persons 
sent to “correctional labour camps” in 
the Soviet Union are formally sentenced 
for some offence under Soviet law 
though no sentence is necessary for s0- 
exiled “free exile.” 

To many readers, naturally, a sentence 
is formulated by a judge or judges who 
have heard not only the prosecution and 


_its witnesses, but also. the accused, a 


defending counsel, and, if they can be 
produced, witnesses for the defence. 
No procedure of this kind took place 
when I was sentenced to a “ corrective 
labour camp” for three years. I never 
saw my judges, nor did they see me. 
There was no , and, at any rate 
in my presence, not even a case was 
made for the prosecution. There was 
no shadow of a trial, judicial or other. 


In the early of February 26, 
1941, I was taken f cell in Lomza 
prison (after being for eleven 
months) to the basement of the same 
building, where I found some. thirty 
other prisoners who had been brought 
there for the same purpose. After a 
while it came to my turn to be called 
through the door and taken imto an 
adjoining long and dark hall, where a 
young, athletic i officer of the 








: NKVD held ready a small piece of paper 


which he allowed me to read before 
signing. It had one sentence typed on 
it announcing that. “the prisoner . 

has been sentenced by the Special 
Council -(Osoboie Sovestchenie) of the 
NKVD in Moscow to be sent for three 
years to a corrective labour camp.” I 
was not allowed by the impatient officer 
to say a word, There is no appeal 
against a decision of the NKVD. 


As far as I could make out when in 


the Onega camps,’ the ‘ committed 
for murder, thefts laziness at work 
were tried in courts. oo few among 
the thousands of so political 


prisoners there could boast of fecciving 


sentences from ot to Sent 
years by an decision of the 
cy i 
ours faithfully, IT 
London, NYS 


a 
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poses sums in excess of the cost to them 
of the plant and machinery and build- 
ings used in production. The ordinary 
citizen taxed on the whole of his income 
will find it difficult to accept such a 
proposal. If I need to replace my carpet 
at, say, three times the prewar cost, I 
am obliged to do so out of my taxed 
income, restricting expenditure on other 
things. Industrial concerns ought to do 
the same so far as they can, and if that 
means that nothing will be available for 
the shareholders they must put up with 
it. I see no reason why the general 
body of taxpayers should make good 
their losses from inflation. 

If, however, it is decided on grounds 
of public policy that allowances in com- 
puting profits should be made on present 
replacement cost, I suggest the following 
solution in which an average rate of tax 
of ros. in the £ is assumed. 

If cost “ X” is to be written up to 3X, 
shares to the value of “ X,” ie. tax on 
the additional 2X which is to be allowed 
free of tax to the company, should be 
issued to the Government. 


Although a number of speeches by 
company chairmen claim as a matter 


of justice tax allowances on inflated 
values instead of on cost, I do not recall 
any offers to repay, on a: basis which 
similarly takes inflation into account, 
debentures, etc., borrowed in. prewar 
days. Apparently the shareholder is to 
benefit both ways.—Yours faithfully, 
Uxbridge F. W. JoHNSON 


The Value of Scholarships 


Sir,—The article in your issue of 
December 22nd concluded with the 
question “whether or not the country 
really needs to provide university educa- 
tion for all the people who at present 
just reach scholarship standard, a con- 
siderable proportion of whom subse- 
quently fail to get degrees.” If, as the 
context suggests, your comment covers 
all receiving awards of any kind from any 


~source, it is certainly not in accordance 


with our experience in Magdalen, nor do 
I think it is true elsewhere in Oxford. 
We would describe the number of 
holders of scholarships (in this wide 
sense) who have gone down from 
Magdalen since the war after their first 
public examination, or failed at the final 





2 
examination, as negligible. Statistics 
about this are very hard to extract: 
there is no published source to which 
one can refer. The situation may weil 
differ between colleges and also between 
universities. As it stands your state- 
ment is so much at variance with our 
experience that one is compelled to ask 
on what evidence it is based. 


In his letter of January sth, C_E.O. 
suggests that money might be saved on 
scholarships by encouraging students to 
earn during vacations. This would be a 
very short-sighted policy. Of course, if 
the object of university education were 
simply to acquire a label B.A., perhaps 
no harm would be done. But jf the 
object is a wider one of encouraging 
students not merely to learn but to think — 
for themselves, the use of vacations to 
read widely, to travel (however cheaply) 
and to think about what they are doing 
free from continuous pressure to attend 
lectures and write essays, is as important 
a part of their education as the terms 
themselves.—Yours faithfully, 


: G. D. N. Worswick 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


Books and Publications 
Banking Mechanics 


The British Banking Mechanism. By W. Manning Dacey. Hutchinsons University Library. 


203 pages. 


In this book Mr Manning Dacey does 
something that has often been done 
before. He describes the mechanism (as 
distinguished from the practical arts) of 
the money market, analysing its various 
parts and components and their inter- 
ictions. But he does it more acutely, 
more penetratingly and more subtly 
than it has yet been done, and this makes 
his book a valuable addition to the 
literature of banking. His method is a 
mixture Of the historical and the 
inalytical. On the historical side his 
iccount of ‘the development of the 
“tap” and “tender” modes of issuing 
Treasury bills, of the evolution of the 
Treasury deposit receipt and of the 
working of thé banknote issue under the 
(939 Act are particularly useful. On the 
inalytical side, the chapters on liquidity 
t banking assets, the working of the 
Bank rate, “ cheap” and “ ultra-cheap” 
noney, and “deficit finance” are out- 
standing, although the last one suffers 
‘rom undue compression. 


Mr Dacey’s book was, of course, 
\ritten before the recent raising of the 
Bank rate and his readers are conse- 
juently deprived of the benefit of his 
comments on the new monetary policy. 
That is a pity but Mr-Dacey has little 
need for regrets, for much that he says 
\; highly relevant to the events of the 
past few weeks. His exposure of the 
‘allacies of ultra-cheap money policy 
which “could if it were persisted in 
jave only two outcomes: rampant infla- 
‘on Or the indefinite maintenance of 
otalitarian controls” leaves his readers 
‘n no doubt about where he stands in 
this: particular controversy. And when 


* 


\s argues emphatically that “opea 


8s. 6d. 


market operations . . . are no more than 
an adjunct to Bank rate as a means of 
rendering Bank rate ‘effective’” the 
reader (reflecting that the recent £1,000 
million Funding Stock issue represented 
no more than a gigantic cpen market 
operation) may without much risk infer 
that Mr Dacey would share other 
authorities’ doubts whether a 24 per 
cent Bank rate and a I per cent market 
rate will prove adequate to the present 
emergency. 

Mr Dacey’s treatment is for the most 
part mechanistic or formalistic. As a 
bank official himself he is, of course, 
perfectly well ‘aware of the limitations 
of his method. One feels, nevertheless, 
that once or twice he comes near to 
luring incautious readers into a pitfall. 
Take these two passages in particular. 
The first on page 93 runs: “In the 
absence of a cheap money policy the 
chief implication of these conventions ” 
—i.e., the cash ratio and liquid assets 
ratio—* is that the volume of credit is 
completely under the control of the 
monetary authorities, not in the least 
under the control of the public nor, 
except within very narrow limits and 
over exceedingly short periods, under 
that of the commercial banks.” The 
second on page 168 reads: “ Before the 
invention of cheap money policies ”— 
which gave the public the option of 
converting from bank deposits into 
Government “tap” issues— “it was 
axiomatic . . . that the actions of the 


public could in no way affect the volume , 


of credit. Once a given volume of 


deposits had been created an attempt by 
the public to exchange out of deposits 
into goods would merely (reviewer's 
italics) drive up prices without in fact 


reducing the volume (Mr Dacey’s italics) 
of credit.” 

Formally these statements are correct, 
if the word “volume” is interpreted to 
mean simply “ number of pounds.” But 
their implication is most misleading. It 
is that whatever the public may do or 
want, it cannot get its money out of 
the clutches of the banking system. 
That is untrue. The proportion of its 
wealth which <be public chooses to keep 
in the form of money, whether currency 
or bank deposits, is (as yet) entirely 
within its own choice. In Germany in 
1923 bank deposits were numbered in 
trillions of marks but so successfully had 
the public disengaged its real resources 
from the banking system that in value 
they represented only a few tens of 
millions of pounds sterling. The word 
“ merely ” shirks the crucial issue. For 
the sake of the university and other 
students to whom this book should be so 
useful, it would be well to make it clear 
in a future edition that in no true sense 
can the public be regarded as “ prisoners 
of the banks.” 


Source Book on the 
Second World War 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-1945, Series D, Vol. IV. His 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 73% pages. 
21s, 

This further instalment in the publi- 
cation of the German Foreign Office 
archives that were captured at the end 
of, the war. is, like its predecessors, 
offered by its editors to the public as a 
source-book for the study of history, and 
not as a finished interpretation of history. 
It would be premature to base opinions 
on it or announce findings from it before 
its contents have been collated with 
those of other collections appearing at 
the same time, notably the collection of 
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“ Documents on British Foreign Policy ” 
which is also being published by the 
Stationery Office. This is especially the 
case because, as we are warned by the 
editors, the German Foreign Office was 
not always representative of Germany’s 
Nazi Government, not often in Hitler’s 
confidence and not ever in a position to 
be a direct and adequate guide to Hitler’s 
real policy and intentions, But some 
things can be said on‘ the basis of the 
four volumes already produced. “This 
collection will probably be rhe most 
important single source for the eventual 


history of the inter4war years; dominated 


as they were by the German problem. 


The labour of selecting, arranging and- 


editing the material, which is obviously 
formidable, is being carried out most 
admirably ; the Anglo-French-American 
Board of Editors is putting historians of 
today and tomorrow under a heavy debt. 
The Stationery Office is also to be con- 
gratulated on issuing such large, clearly 
printed and well-produced volumes at 
so low a price. 


The present volume—* The Aftermath 
of Munich ”—covers the relations be- 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia -and 
Germany and the major powers from 
October, 1938, to March, 1939. - The 
bulk of it deals with Czech-German and 
Anglo-German relations, and the most 
summary reading of these chapters con- 
firms that they supplement in important 
directions the material already available 
in the “ Documents on British Foreign 
policy ” and in other sources, voluminous 
though that material is alreadf It 
emerges, for example, that Mr Chamber- 
lain realised that he was. acting uncon- 
stitutionally.. in monopolising British 
foreign pelicy. In a smaller matter, the 
German Ambassador’s report of a talk 
by Lord Halifax to the “notorious” 
cartoonist Low, in an attempt to dis- 
suade him from lampooning the Fuehrer, 
opens up exciting vistas and makes one 
wish one had been under the table. 


The remaining chapters will be no 
less important for the history of the 
outbreak of the Second World War 
when the time has come to write it. 
They cover German relations with 
France, Italy, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Japan and the Papacy. 
They are less substantial than those just 
referred to. But this is not because they 
are less complete ; there are few im- 
portant gaps in the archives before 1940. 


Brief Sketch of a 
Long Reign 


Queen Victoria. By Roger 
Collins. 144 pages. gs. 6d, 


According to the publishers the series 
to which this book belongs is designed 
for younger readers, presumably for 
those under twenty. In a limited space, 
about 35,000 words, each author has to 
sketch the life and character of some 
important historical figure. 


Mr Fulford has done his work well, 
so well in fact that his book deserves 
a public wider than that for which it 
was originally intended. As. a piece of. 
fine writing it cannot stand beside 
Lytton Strachey’s brilliant life of Vic- 


Fulford. 


toria, but in other ways it is much 
superior. Strachey was-an expert cari- 
caturist masquerading as an _ historian, 
but Mr Fulford has endeavoured to 
show the Queen as she was; he has man- 
fully resisted the temptation to provoke 
the titters of posterity. 


He has not written a biography in the 
ordinary sense. Instead he has drawn 
Victoria as she was at four different 
periods in her life: First she appears as 
a~ girl exchanging the constraints of 
childhood for the ties of monarchy 
almost with relief ; next in the exacting, 
but for her the satisfying, part of 
Albert’s wife ; then alone, voluntarily 
secluded for nearly twenty years, and 
generally unpopular; finally, as the 
almost legendary widow of Windsor 
acclaimed by the trumpets of jubilee. 


The pictures blend because, through 
eighty years, so much remained un- 
changed. Victoria was always straight- 
forward and direct; she cherished her 
prejudices; and Albert’s influence was. 
tenacious. While, obviously, there can 
be .no systematic treatment of public 
affairs, Mr Fulford has contrived to give 
a just impression of the Qugen’s political 
imffluence at home and abroad, of that 
watchful and often critical interest she 
took in politics. Moreover, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Gladstone and Disraeli are 
all deftly fitted into their customary 
places. In short this: brief sketch is 
life-like, fair but not flattering. 


Exchange Stability | 


The Exchange Stability Problem, By 
G. Stuvel. Basil Blackwell. 242 pages. 


2158. 


One of the most important problems 
in international economics concerns the 
conditions under which exchange depre- 
ciation will improve the balance of trade 
—alternatively, the conditions required 
for stability in the foreign exchange 
market. Dr Stuvel brings to this prob- 
lem the mathematical ability that it 
demands, as well as an econometric 
orientation (strongly influenced by the 
work of Tinbergen) which keeps in the 
forefront the ultimate necessity of apply- 
ing the theoretical results to the real 
world. Further, while it cannot be said 
that the non-mathematician can read the 
book with pleasure, the style is clear and 
straightforward and the _ conclusions 
important enough to merit the effort. 


The virtue of Dr Stuvel’s analysis is 
his attention to the indirect effects on 
the balance of trade of changes in 
exchange rates—that is, effects other 
than the immediate results of changes in 
the internal prices of exports and im- 
ports. While he simplifies his problem 
by assuming that the indirect effects on 
the outside world are negligible, so that 
the prices of foreign-produced goods are 
unaffected by depreciation, this simpk- 
fication permits him to deal with such 
complications as the imporf-content of 
home production, “ money illusion ” on 
the part of home consumers, and the 
reaction of money wages to changes in 
the cost of living. 


The consequence of all these compli-_ 
_fations is that exchange stability depends 
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on an extremely complicated formuls. 
Dr Stuvel reduces this formula to com- 
prehensibility by introducing various 
simplifying assumptions, and _ illustrate: 
the resulting special cases by statistica! 
examples drawn largely from the wor! 
of Dr Chang. The most importan: 
general conclusion which emerges | 
that, in many apparently realistic cases 
exchange stability depends more on the 
marginal propensity to spend of home 
consumers, and on their reactions 
changes in the cost of living, than on th: 
elasticities of international demand anc 
supply on which English economists par- 
ticularly have laid so much stress. 

While this icu! jon has 
been reached independently by othe: 
writers since Dr Stuvel sent his book to 
press, the study,as a whole constitutes 
an important contribution to the theory 
of the subject. The emphasis on prac- 


tical application is also welcome. 
although Dr Stuvel is ps too san- 


guine about the possibilities of multip!c 
correlation analysis. There is, however, 
a related problem to which he gives 
insufficient attention; for policy purposes. 
one wants to know not only whether 
depreciation will improve the balance 0! 
trade, but also what the social cost of a 
given degree of improvement will be. 


Neglected Colony 


British Honduras, Past and Present 
By Stephen L, Caiger. Allen & Unwin. 


240 pages. 18s. 


No British colony has been «s 
neglected by its rulers as British Hon- 
duras, and none is so little known | 
the British public. The Newfound- 
landers used to complain that govern- 
ments of any political colour regarded 
their rights and interests mefely as the 
small change of diplomatic bargaining. 
something to be sacrificed for the sak« 
of a greater advantage elsewhere. ‘The 
equally loyal Hondurans were worse off : 
they could never persuade Whitehal! 
that they had any rights or interests 
worth maintaining. If the, Guatemalan 
imperialists can raise the ghost of a case. 
it consists only of debating points given 
away by British diplomats. who were 
too languid to assert their own claim. 

British Honduras has been so long « 
British dependency that its origin 's 
forgotten. No Spaniards were settled 
there in the great age of Spain. Neither 
Habsburgs nor Bourbons, or any ©! 
their successor states have any juridica! 
claim to this territory which does not 
equally apply to Manhattan Island ; 
that, too, is west of the line drawn by 
the Pope in 1493. But the British have 
been im actual’ possession since some¢ 
period well before the Treaty of 1670. 
It does not seem likely that even the 
buccaneer Wallis, who gave his name to 
the settlement of Belise about the year 
1638, was the first Englishman on the 
coast, and- about that date the first 
treaties of friendship, never broken by 
the British, were made with neighbour- 
ing Indian kings, 
+ A new book about British Honduras 
is, therefore, welcome, though it does 
not rapes pleasant reading. The sey 
is one of unrewarded, thankless, struggle. 

e_“Baymen” repeatedly defended 
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themselves against Spanish aggression, 
repeatedly reorganised their seciety, and 
rarely persuaded the Colonial Office to 
lend a hand. Nothing would put them 
down, not even the successive collapses 
im the market for their few products, 
logwood, mahogany, chicle. Even 
their archives, damaged by flood, are 
sadly deficient. In re-telling this story, 
Mr Caiger has not much to offer that 
the serious student cannot find in Sir 
John Burden’s books. Indeed ‘ his 
general history is a little shaky. But this 
is a settler’s book written from the 
inside, not an external student’s thesis, 
and therefore the more valuable. 


Malthus and His 
Adversaries 


The Malthusian Controversy. By Ken- 
neth Smith. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


350 pages. 308. 


At a time when population problems, 
and particularly the problem of world 
overpopulation, are ifcreasingly promi- 
nent in the public consciousness, there 
is a special interest in recalling the 
forms in which they presented them- 
selves a century and a half ago under 
the first impact of demographic expan- 
sion. This study of Malthus’s long- 
drawn-out controversy with Godwin 
and other critics is fascinating in more 
ways than one. It is, though only inci- 
dentally, something of a _ character 
study, offering tantalising psychological 
glimpses of a complex and—in the 
author’s view—tortuous-minded indi- 
vidual It presents, too, a peculiarly 
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interesting picture of acute intellects at 
work’ in a field where the concepts, 
techniques and factual raw material, 
familiar to students of a later age, were 
all lacking. One does not know whether 
more to admire the. virtuosity with 
which both Malthus and his antagonists 
contrived bricks without either the straw 


_ of adequate statistics or such useful 
‘ tools as the net reproduction rate, or to 


shudder at the over-confidence which 
was ready to use results so attained as 
the unquestionable basis of policy. 


To the reader whose chief interest 
lies neither in the personalities and ideas 
of the early nineteenth. century nor in 
the development of methodology, but in 


‘ the population problems of today, the 


chief appeal of “The Malthusian Con- 
troversy”” must necessarily lie in the 
modern parallel. Malthus was un- 
scientific as an analyst and crashingly 
wrong as a prophet ; changes on the one 
hand in accepted morality and on the 
other in technique have between them 
overwhelmingly justified his contem- 
porary critics. Can similar develop- 
ments be trusted to justify the optimists 
of today ? Dr Smith, it appears from 
his “ Conclusion,” trusts them implicitly. 
He is completely unalarmed either by 
prospective food shortages (the more 
mouths, the moré hands, and let science 
take care of the law of diminishing 
returns as it has done in the past), by 
the social consequences of overpopula- 
tion (growing numbers can only be 4 
symptom of improved conditions, so 
why worry ?), or even by the prospect 
of standing room only (a rapidly grow- 
ing population is most probably passing, 
like a rapidly growing baby, through a 
transitory phase, and is similarly bound 
to slow up some time. The contrast 
is indeed striking between the careful 
scholarship of the main body of the book 
and the slapdash polemics of its closing 
pages. 


Dr Smith achieves his primary aim 
of rehabilitating Malthus’s critics as men 
who judged more justly than did 
Malthus the trends and potentialities of 
their time. His story is a_ well- 
documented warning against. cut-and- 
dried demographic prophecy, especially 
when based on grossly inadequate 
evidence. The attempt, however, to 
exorcise the twentieth-century Mal- 
thusian devil by the arguments not 
unfairly summarised above would have 
been better left unmade. 


Political Research 


A Breviate .of Parliamentary Papers, 
1917-1939. By P. and G. Ford. Basil 
Blackwell, 571 pages. £2°12s, 6d. 


Professor Ford has taken his title from 
the Catalogue and Breviate of Parlia- 


mentary Papers published by Hansard, - 
‘who was responsible for the daily official 


report of Parliament’s affairs which still 
bears his name. The reports dealt with 
are those of “committees, royal com- 
missions and similar bodies: on matters 
which have been, or might have been, 
the subject of legislation” but since 
there is no consistency about whether 
such papers are issued in the Parlia- 
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mentary or non-Parliamentary group, 
Professor Ford, like his predecessor, has 
taken “ public policy” as his criterion. 

The papers included are broadly those 
dealing with economic, social and consti- 
tutional questions and matters of lega! 
administration. ‘The book contains a 


‘subject classification, a subject list of 


documents and a summary of the reports 
with references to other relevant papers, 
an alphabetical index and an index o: 
chairmen, It is thus a useful guide to 
the searcher among historical raw 
material, but the reader who needs no 
more than the summaries might welcome 
some indication of what, if any, action 
was taken on the recommendations. 
Probably only a research student using 
the Breviate as a starting point for hi 
studies could assess its true value; to 
a reviewer it has the insidious fascination 
of a dictionary which keeps him reading 
about subjects in which he had had no 
previous interest but which, thanks to 
their arrangement, follow logically 
within groups. 


The American Story 


The Growth of the American Republic. 
By S. E, Morison and H. S. Commager. 
Fourth Edition, 
University Press, 


Two Volumes, Oxjord 


1800 pages, 708. 


For the third time Professor Morison 
and Professor Commager have brought 
up to date what is unquestionably the 
best and the most readable genera! 
history of the United States. The last 
edition, published in 1942, concluded 
with a sympathetic assessment of the 
New Deal, and America’s entry into the 
war. The new chapters, completed early 
in 1950, carry domestic events up to 
President Truman’s surprising triumph 
in 1948, but they concentrate upon 
America’s role on the world stage: the 
fighting of the war in. Europe and the 
Pacific, the winning of the victory, and 
the responsibilities of leadership forced 
upon the United States with the return 
of peace or half-peace. 


The growth of the American republic, 
in the last fifteen years, becomes inex- 
tricably entangled with the whole march 
of world affairs ; inevitably, on such a 
large canvas, the treatment must be more 
general, and many details must be sup- 
pressed. A few of the verdicts, handed 
down at such close quarters, may have 
to be revised; after the end of the 
Hiss case, for example, it would no 
longer have been possible, unfortunately, 
to dismiss the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the assurance that, in 
its long and career, it had turned 
up nothing not already known to the 
Department of Justice. It remains 
remarkable that the authors, in dealing 
with a period which seems to end only 
yesterday, are able to maintain their high 
standards of scholarship, 
enlightened judgment and lively expos:- 
tion. Of icular interest are a 
sections dealing with the war in the 
Pacific 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





President and Prime Minister 


Washington, D.C. 


HE moment just after even such a distinguished visitor 
as Mr Winston Churchill has pulled out of the 
Washington railway station is not the best one for assessing 
the permanent value of his coming. The smiles have hardly 
left his face, or those of the officials who have grown used 
to being photographed with him, the resolve to 
“ harmonise” policies which are inherently dissonant is 
still strong, and mutual expressions of good will are still 
warm, Ahead lies the realisation that fundamentally differing 
points of view cannot always be reconciled by mere recogni- 
tion that they ought to be. For American officials, there 
also lies ahead the strain of long hours before Congressional 
committees, during which they must prove conclusively that 
they were able to persuade the visitor to change his policies, 
without themselves retreating an inch from whatever positions 
various groups of Senators believe they should have been 
holding before the conference began. 


The formal talks between President Truman and Mr 
Churchill have finished and the Prime Minister is on his 
way to Canada. But he is coming back again next week for 
what may be»the most important single event of his whole 
trip, his chance to make a direct impact on Congress and 
on a large section of the American people through their 
television sets. It may be some time before it will be known 
whether, in the words of Mr Walter Lippmann, “ the enor- 
mous preponderance of our material power can be made 
consistent with true and equal friendship.” But however 
much anyone tries to read into the communiqué, it is not 
too early to suggest that something which falls far short of 
“true and equal friendship” has been achieved, something 
which bears the more pedestrian name @ “complete under- 
standing.” That may be enough for the moment, but it is 
less than the imagination of Mr Churchill had envisaged. 


Something pedestrian is probably, however, all that could 
be expected from an Administration which is exhausted, on 
the defensive, and more inclined to harmonise its policies 
with those of its internal enemies than of its international 
friends. Before Mr Churchill’s periodic descents on 
Washington during the war, there were always plenty of 
people scurrying for c6ver and building defences for their 
favourite policies against him. But during the war Mr 
Churchill’s comings and goings were kept secret, so these 
people had no opportunity, as they had this time, to enlist 
the services of the press or to air their opinions at parties. 
And during the war there were also other defences on which 
considerable reliance could be placed. 


One important defence was President Roosevelt himself. 
Another, and valuable, psychological one -was the relative 
ideological positions of the two countries. In purely physical 
terms the relative strengths of the United States and Britain 
have changed greatly since the war in favour of the United 
States ; in ideological terms they have changed in favour of 
Britain. Then the United States was secure in its liberalism. 
It was not so long since Chamberlain had referred to Roose- 
Velt as “ that Red in the White House ” and there was a warm 


feeling of superiority to Mr Churchill as an eighteenth 


i 


century, almost feudal, reactionary. Today it is the United 
States which has a string of decaying albatrosses round its 
neck. It is Mr Acheson, not Mr Eden, who has to explain 
why he is supporting General Chiang Kai-shek, Mr Quirino 
and Mr Synghman Rhee and what he intends to do about 
supporting General Franco, The realisation of this made for 
uneasiness in Washington, 


But despite all the bad omens before the meeting began 
and the failure, unless the official spokesmen have been un- 
necessarily secretive, to achieve the kind of partnership which 
Mr Lippman, amongst others, thinks must be achieved before 
there can be any security for the western world, much was 
done to recover the ground lost during Mr Morrison’s tenure 
of the Foreign Office. If co-operation between the two 
countries is not yet back to the level of 1945, inadequate for 
the present crisis though that may seem to some, it has 
climbed out of the trough of 1951. 


* 


Until the elections have cleared the air in the United States 
not much more can be expected. No Administration with 
only ten months of rickety life left to it could do much more 
and the Eighty-second Congress, riven by internal feuds and 
factional, as well as party, bitterness, would not support it if it 
tried. On the day the Anglo-American talks began Senator 
Connally, who as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee must be the spokesman for the Administration’s 
foreign policy, came back from Texas where he faces a 
hard fight to get renominated this year and announced 
that “it was timie for Europeans to stand alone economi- 
cally ” and that he was “ not very strong for any additional 
aid to the British.” This statement is accepted as an accurate 
report of what the grass roots are saying. 


Under the circumstances the President’s decision to 
devote more than half of his State of the Union Message on 
Wednesday to foreign affairs tmight seem courageous. But in 
truth they are the only kind of affairs on which he can hope 
for even limited co-operation from Congress. The catalogue 
of domestic matters on which he asked for legislation in the 
last part of his speech has no hope of passage, but some of 
those in the foreign field can be approved ; for instance, the 
Japanese peace treaty and the Pacific security pacts ‘can 
be ratified and so can the agreement bringing Greece and 
Turkey into the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. ~ 


How successful the Administration will be in getting 
money for the mutual security programme is another matter. 
Its prospects will probably depend on what cannot at the 
moment be assessed, the estimates made by a number of 
Republicans of General Eisenhower’s chances of getting their 
party’s presidential nomination. They would look foolish if 
they had destroyed two years’ work.on the part of their 
candidate, and they would not be very popular in the White 
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House if he got elected. If, on the other hand, they feel 
reasonably certain that Senator Taft’s professional machine 
will defeat the General’s rather amateur one, they can vote 


without anxiety to cut foreign aid in order to aid their own 
election campaigns. 


Mr Truman’s review of 1951 is useful in putting that year 
into perspective, even if he exaggerated a little in calling it 
“a year of great achievement.” ‘The virtues of the Japanese 
peace treaty as a document are probably overt-estimated by the 
American Government and so are those of the disarmament 
proposals presented to the United Nations. But the President 
was right, at a moment when the difficulties in Korea are 
being used for party advantage, to point out strongly that the 
United Nations action “has been a powerful deterrent to a 
third world war.” He was also right to remind Congress 
that “in Europe combined defence has become a reality,” that 
_ “a real fighting force” has been created, even if it is not 

yet as strong as it ought to be, that “our allies are essential 
to us, just as we are to them” and that they want to be 
“freed from dependence on our aid” just as much as the 
United States wants to see them independent. None of these 
points is part of the creed of the ordinary member of 
Congress. e 


* 


What is part of the creed of most congressmen is that 
Communism is a bogy which can be uSed, and is at the 
moment most useful, for internal political purposes. There 
was something pathetic about the urgency with which Presi- 
dent Truman said that 

this will be a presidential election year—the kind of year in 

which politics plays a larger part in our lives than usual. That 

is perfectly proper, but we have a great responsibility to 
conduct our political fights in a manner that does not harm 
the national interest. We can find plenty of things to differ 
about without destroying our free institutions and without 
abandoning our bipartisan foreign policy for peace. 
The first and most noticeable thing about this passage is 
that it is a statement_of a man who does not intend to be— 
or at least hopes not to be—a candidate again. The second 
thing about it is that it appears to be the statement of a man 
who wishes that domestic politics had not interfered with 
the conversations he had been having for the last three days 
with Mr Churchill. There is little doubt that, whatever the 
joint statement omitted to say, or whatever desirable arrange- 
ments were found impossible to reach, the personal relation- 
ship between the President and the Prime Minister, which 
has always been good, got better. There is a sympathy 
between the two men which can be sensed more easily than 
it can be explained. 


One explanation is perhaps that both feel somewhat isolated 
by the burden of responsibility they bear. But more im- 
portant is probably that each knows how slim is his margin 
of power and how dependent fie is on domestic political 
situations which vitally affect the future of the world without 
taking any responsibility for it. There were many passages 
in the statement which were only too obviously there to help 
one or the other over some hurdle in the next few months. 
Perhaps the moral of the last few days was best drawn by 
Mr George Kennan in his recent book when he said that 


history does not forgive us our national mistakes because 
they are explicable in terms of domestic politics. If you 
say that the mistakes of the past were unavoidable because 
of our domestic predilections and habits of thought, you are 
saying that what stopped us from being more effective than 
we were was democracy as practised in this country. And 
if that is true, let. us recognise it, afid measure the full 
seriousness of it—and find es to do about it. * . 
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Pelican State Primary 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOUISIANA] 


On January 1$th Veuialain, the Pelican State, will be picking 
its next Governor from a flock of Democratic candidates. 
Here, as throughout the country, November 4th will be 
the official election day, but in southern States, of which 
Louisiana is a typical example, with only 400 Republicans 
registered as voters, the real fights are in the primary 
elections in which the Democrats choose their ‘candidates. 
If none of the eleven candidates for the governorship gets a 
clear majority next week, there will be a run-off election 
between the two leaders a month later. 


Four years ago the Democrats in Louisiana settled on 
Mr Earl Long, brother of the late Huey Long who after a 
tempestuous career had been assassinated in 1935. Huey 
Long was the dictator of Louisiana, and in those days of 
depression there were many who feared he might become 
dictator of the whole country. His demagogic progress was 
unique in the history of local American politics, although 
hardly in that of dictatorships, for, in a State notorious for 
political corruption, his campaigns were based as much on 
the exploitation of economic issues as on the pay-offs and 
nepotism from which political machines usually draw their 
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strength. With catch-phrases such as “ Shate the Wealth ” 
and “Every Man a King,” whieh were later translated into 
practice to a certain extent, Huey Long appealed to the 


under-privileged and ignorant in a State where there were 
plenty of both. 


Louisiana is far from being poor ; its marshes yield fish, 
especially shell-fish, and furs, its farmlands ‘rich crops of 
sugar, rice and tobacco as well as cotton ; New Orleans is 
one of the world’s great ports; above all, the State is a 
leading producer of sulphur and petroleum. But in the 
main this wealth is in the hands of a few large companies 
and the annual incomie of the average Louisianian is amongst 
the lowest in the country; so is the standard of education. 
Spanish and French traditions are still strong in the State: 
it is divided into » telics of Catholic rule; instead of 
counties, and its civil law is derived from the Code Napoleon. 
New Orleans is a Roman Catholic city, but Protestants 
dominate the northern part of Louisiana. 


Less than half of the State’s inhabitants live in the cities 
and it was the poor people in rural districts that gave Hucy 
Long the votes that enabled him to control the State. In 
1948, after a period during which New Orleans businessmen 
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his brother had done. His extravagant plans included 
old-age pensions of $50 a month for anyone over 65 ; today 
there are nearly 120,000 people receiving these pensions 
from the state government. To pay for this, and his other 
costly social measures, Governor Long was forced to increase 
the tax burden on those who were supposed to benefit from 
his welfare plans ; he imposed sales taxes and increased the 
levies on such commodities as beer, cigarettes and petrol. 
The State’s tax rate is the highest in the country, and in 
Louisiana $1 out of every $10 a man earns is taken by the 
State, apart from federal taxes. Yet at $226 million the 
State debt per head is also the highest in the United States, 
and is rising rapidly. 

Governor Long has neither the personality nor the ability 
ot his famous brother, but in his election campaign he was 
helped by Huey Long’s son, Mr Russell Long, a young man 
who resembles his father in looks and other ways, but shows 
no sign of wishing to copy him as a demagogue or dictator. 
The revival of the Long dynasty was confirmed when Mr 
Russell Long was elected to the United States Senate in 1948 
and re-elected for a full six-year term in 1950. In Washing- 
ton he has won praise for his restraint and circumspection 
and has shown himself to be as progressive as could be 
expected of a southern Democrat. In Louisiana Senator 
Long has now, however, broken with his uncle on the grounds 
that Governor Long, by trying to extend his term of office, 
was attempting to follow Huey Long’s undemocratic 
tendencies. 


* 


Governor Long cannot succeed himself, since the State 
constitution does not permit it, so in the current primary 
election he is supporting Judge Carlos Spaht as his chosen 
successor. 
behalf of US Representative T. Hale Boggs, a young lawyer 
whose political career began before the war in an attempt to 
root out the last traces of the Long regime. If Mr Boggs 
wins the governorship, he will break the tradition that no 
Roman Catholic from New Orleans can become Governor of 
Louisiana. Mr Boggs is said to be a liberal and to have the 
tacit backing of President Truman. However, the political 
climate in Louisiana is so unfavourable to the President that 
Mr Boggs has felt it desirable to deny the connection. 


It is noticeable that, while to some of the candidates for 
the governorship nothing is too bad to be said of Mr Truman’s 
Fair Deal, none of them, however conservative they may be, 
have dared to criticise Governor Long’s even more liberal 
economic programme in the same outspoken terms. The 
political sagacity of the Long family has mapped a road from 
which no candidate in Louisiana ventures to stray far. A 
Socialist label is indeed being tied to Mr Boggs, and 
apparently doing him harm, but only because the simple and 
uneducated rural voters do not recognise that this fancy 
foreign name could more correctly be applied to the Long 
policies they have favoured in the past. The candidates that 
oppose the present administration of the state do so only 
on the grounds that it is inefficient, unbusinesslike, wasteful 
and corrupt. 


Amongst the candidates for the Democratic nomination is 
a Negro, the first to stand for election in Louisiana since 
shortly after the Civil War. But, apart from Judge Spaht 
and Representative Boggs, only, four of the contestants are 
given serious consideration. One of these is the Lieutenant 


Governor, Mr William Dodd, who was elected as Mr Earl 


Long’s paftner but has since separated from him. Mr Dodd 
has the open support of the State’s flourishing gambling 


But Senator Russell Long is campaigning on 
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community, which has suffered from the recent crime inves: - 
gation in Washington. Judge Robert Kennon is an inde 
pendent who has for some time led the forces opposed 1: 
the Long dynasty. Mr James McLemore, a cattle farme: 
new to politics, is regarded as the businessmen’s candidatc 
Finally there is Miss Lucille May Grace, of importance 1 

so much because she is the first woman to run for th: 
governorship in Louisiana as because she is backed by M: 
Leander Perez. 


Mr Perez, whe entered politics as one of Huey Long’. 
henchmen, has ever since been the boss of two Jarge parishe 
near New Orleans. In 1948 lie was one of the leaders of th: 
reactionary States’ Rights, or Dixiecrat, Democrats who 
deserted Mr Truman and ran their own candidate for th: 
Presidency. This group drew much of its support from 
Louisianians interested in oil, who were incensed at the 
Federal Government’s claim to ownership of the so-called 
tidelands oil under the waters of the Gulf of ‘Mexico. 
Louisiana was one of the four states carried by the Dixiecrats. 
largely because Governor Long failed to come to Mr 
Truman’s rescue. It is this situation which gives nationa! 
importance to the outcome of the present political confusion 
in Louisiana. Mr Perez is fighting a vicious red-baiting 
campaign, probably not so much to get his own candidate 
in as to keep Mr Boggs out. For it is thought that if Mr 
Boggs wins next Tuesday’s election, he may be able to pre- 
vent the Louisiana delegation deserting the Administration 
at the Democratic Party’s national convention next July. 


American Notes 


Eisenhower on the Brink 


Senator Lodge’s highly spotlit announcement from hi: 
Eisenhower-far-President headquarters turned out to be only 
that he-was certain that General Eisenhower was a Republi- 
can and that the General’s name would be entered in the 
Republican primary election in New Hampshire in March. 
This was expected, but the unexpected followed. The next 
day the spotlight swung to Paris, and revealed where the 


- General himself stood—on the brink of the presidentia! 


campaign, resolved not to take the plunge himself, yet ready 


to be pulled into the water by the Republicans, in July but 
not before. 


General Eisenhower announced that it had been correct] 
stated that he was a Republican, but that in no circumstances 
would he ask for relief from his important assignment in 
Europe in order to séek nomination to political office. How- 
ever, he recognised the right of Senator Lodge and his 
associates to Organise an attempt, in which he himself would 
not participate before the presidential nominating convention 
in July, to pore before him a clear-cut call to political duty 
which would transcend his present responsibilities. Thi 
statement snuffed out the last hopes of those Democrat: 
who still hankered after General Eisenhower, and it pre- 
sumably means that he will not withdraw his name from 
the Republican ballot in New Hampshire. But for it to 
appear on the ballot in the more important primaries in such 
states as Wisconsin and Ohio, which the other Republican 
candidates are entering, the General would have to take the 
positive step of giving his consent. 


General Eisenhower has removed some of the doubts 
that were making it difficult, if not impossible, for his sup- 
porters to continue working on behalf of his candidacy. He 
has made it clear that he is a Republican and that he }s 
“ available.” But he is not prepared to give the active help, 
the promises of office and patronage, that they need to oil the 
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party machine and ensure that it does not fall into Senator 
Taft’s hands 


Once nominated, General Eisenhower seems a sure 
winner, in so far as anything can be sure ten months before 
the election. petesssre Boe Dr Gallup, he is the favourite of 
all voters, with or without party affiliations, whoever is his 
opponent, and- the influential and independent New York 
Times has already promised its support. The paper is sure 
that the General could lead even the laggards amongst his 
fellow Republicans towards wor'd responsibility. Few people 
argue about that, but the other directions in which he would 
lead his country are not so obvious, and seem unlikely to be 
clarified until after he is nominated. His views on the Far 
East are not known ; such views as he has expressed on 
domestic matters have in some cases been so conservative 
that they have alienated the labour organisations and endeared 
him to the southern Democrats. It must be remembered 
that as a serving soldier the General has been precluded 
from offering his opinions on questions of domestic politics. 


a * 7 


Congress—Short and Sour ? 


The Eighty-second Congress reassembled in Washing- 
ton this week determined to finish its second and last session 
by the beginning of July, so that its members can relax at 
the presidential nominating conventions in Chicago and then 
have three carefree months for campaigning ; it is not only 
a President but also 435 Representatives and at least 34 
Senators who.are to. be elected next November. But Con- 
gressmen’s tongues have a way of running away with their 
determinations, and it seems a fairly safe bet that they will 
have to return to Washington, after a recess, for the conven- 
tions. 


The actual timetable will in effect be set by the coalition 
of Republicans and conservative Democrats which controls 





they have ever been for the Fair Deal social legislation which 
President Truman once more requested a te she ot 
Union Message, although with a little less conviction ‘than 
usual, The need for speed gives the Republicans an excuse 
for refusing to bring up the question of civil rights for 

Negroes, since it would inevitably mean that all other 
business would be delayed by a southern filibuster. The 
authority for price, wage and credit control which expires on — 
June 30th will probably be renewed, but it is most unlikely 
to be strengthened as the President wisheg, unless inflationary 
pressure suddenly climbs again ; indeed, if peace comes in 
Korea, the stabilisation legislation may be weakened. Nor is 
Congress di even to consider higher taxation, for voters 
are already complaining about the increases made in the last 
session. Appropriations must of course be provided, 
especially for defence ; in principle cuts in expenditure will 
be as welcome as ever, but in practice they always hurt some- 
body and, except in the case of foreign aid, that somebody 
is. an American voter. 


There is at least a chance that the session will be short, 
but none at all that it will be sweet. Investigations have 
become a habit with this Congress and will probably take 
up as much of its time as legislation, for they are thought to 
pay better electoral dividends. The Democrats will once 
again hurry to drag the skeletons out of their cupboards in 
order to keep the Republicans from doing it for them. And 
within the parties_there will be a constant jockeying for 
position round possible presidential candidates and platforms 
The reason why Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
has been elected to succeed the late Senator Wherry as 
Republican leader in the Senate is that he bridges the gap 
between Senator Taft and General Eisenhower. He is said 
to be committed to neither as a candidate, but is more 
ready to support the Senator’s views on economy than he is 
the General’s on international co-operation. 


a 
Congress. In these circumstances prospects are worse than 
the 
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Detroit on the Dole 


The “battle for production” which Mr Wilson, the 
defence mobiliser, describes in his letest report is not being 
won, as it was during the war, on the assembly lines of 
Detroit. Then, after a brief period of retooling, the entire 
resources of the automobile industry were turned over to war 
production, and, as the chart shows, employment rose 
sharply. Under today’s guns and cars economy, supplies 
for passenger cars of steel, aluminium, and copper, particu- 
larly copper, have been cut, but defence contracts have been 
slow to take up the slack, and relatively few have gone to 
Detroit. The industry has $6 billion of war goods contracts, 
but most of them are being filled elsewhere. By the middle 


of December there were 120,000 idle in the former “ arsenal 
ot freedom.” 


‘he news that further cuts in materials would reduce the 
prodiiction of passenger automobiles and lorries to about a 
million in the second quarter of this year, from two million 
a Quarter im 1950, brought a militant deputation to Mr 
Wilson, consisting of Governor Williams of Michigan, 


Senator Moody, and representatives of the industry and the | 


automobile workers. Such a cut would mean unemployment 
of 160,000 in Detroit by next June, and all are agreed that 
further cuts should be postponed until the autumn, when 
defence employment will be rising‘and it may be possible 
to stretch copper supplies farther. 





AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION & EMPLOYMENT 
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The view that the industry has been discriminated against 
hardly holds water. Its supplies have been cut much less 
drastically than those of other industries producing non- 
essential consumers’ durable goods. There is more truth in 
the charge that too great a share of scarce materials has been 
going into expansion of facilities, and, perhaps, in the view 
that the military could make do with less copper. 


Faced with the danger that Detroit might appeal over their 
heads to Congress, the planners have promised first aid. A 
commission is to study the possibilities of combining war 
work with civilian production in Detroit, and the Comptroller 
General is to be asked to rule that contracts need not 
necessarily go to. the lowest bidder, a decision which would 
make it easier to relieve unemployment. It is, however, late 
in the defence programme to divert contracts, and doubtful 
whether they would materialise in time. Mr Wilson has 
promised, therefore, to see what can be done to find more 
- copper for automobiles at the expense of defence-supporting 
industries ; military demands are also to be reviewed. 
Ternporarily, automobile production may be.saved from the 
last stage of the precipitous decline marked on the chart. 
But even if it could get more materials, it is not certain that 
many more cars could be sold. Over 17 million have been 
turned out in the past three years, and. 1951, for all its 
restrictions, remains the second best year on record ; dealers 
report that sales are slow at the new higher prices. 
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Truman’s Hoover 


Most of the really controversial recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on government reorganisation have 
been allowed to gather dust. But its suggestions on the 
reform of the Bureau of Internal Revenue were given new 
life when the President, determined to show that he would 
not tolerate corruption and disappointed, at least tempor- 
arily, of his new commission to track down the scandals. 
submitted a plan for reorganising the bureau from top to 
bottom. Under this scheme, the sixty-four Collectors o/ 
Internal Revenue, of whom all but fifteen are political 
appointees, are to be swept away ‘and replaced by twenty- 
five commissioners, who would have to take civil service 
examinations. Only one political appointment would remain. 
that of the head of the bureau ; he would be chosen by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. A strong and inde- 
pendent inspection unit would be created and, to attract 
more able men, salaries would be raised. 


Mr Truman promised that this was only the first of many 
Measures to ensure that all government servants reach a 
“blue ribbon” standard of honesty, and to prevent the 
sins of the few from being visited on the many whose inte- 
grity is unquestioned. However, the new programme does 
not seem to include the replacement of the Attorney-General. 
His failure to keep even his own department in order made 
him seem, to many Democrats, a very suitable sacrifice to 
public indignation. 

The advantage of submitting the changes as a government 
reorganisation plan is that they must be accepted or rejected 
as a whole within 60 days, Few Congressmen would want 
to preserve their own patronage privileges at the expense of 
an efficient and honest tax system, but many are likely to have 
ideas on the carving out. of the new districts. In addition 
there is certain to be some Republican grumbling at the 
“freezing into civil service” of Democrats just as the 
Republicans seem likely, for the first time in 20 years, to 
be able to reward the deserving in their own party. 


The reforms proposed by the President are overduc. 
Whether they will solve the problem of integrity in tax 
collection is another matter. The civil service mantle is not, 
unfortunately, always a guarantee of honesty, and in any 
case it must be years before the reorganisation is complete. 
Whether Mr Truman’s hoover turns out to be more lasting 
in its effects than most new brooms, depends on the willing- 
ness of the President himself to concentrate on the need for 
the highest standards and to make it plainer than he has in 
the past that he will tolerate nothing. less. ‘ 


* * * 


Profit and Loss at the RFC 


The departure of Mr Stuart Symington is an undoubted 
loss to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the great 
government lending agency whose tarnished reputation he 
has refurbished. Mr Symington, long a government trouble- 
shooter at the highest levels, was made administrator eight 
months ago in place of aboard of five directors, three of 
whom were involved in charges of favouritism and improper 
influence. He has agrney conducted RFC operations in 
a gold-fish bowl. Full publicity has been given to all loans, 
competitive sales have been introduced for the sale of al! 
RFC property, and responsibility has been centralised. 


Under Mr Symington’s stewardship, -luxury hotels and 
such enterprises have had to go elsewhere for aid. Instead. 
in addition to standing ready to supplement private credit 
for small business, a function Mr Symington believes may 
become much more important when the defence programme 
ends, the RFC in seven months has granted $203 million 
in loans to expand military production ; money has also been 


‘advanced to stimulate domestic production of copper. 


Mr Symington himself cannot claim credit for the RFC’s 
profits, for the most recent figures are six. months ‘old, but 
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it should be recorded that the controversial agency in its 
last fiscal year earned $7.6 million for the Treasury on its 
loans, and turned over $75 million from its tin and synthetic 


rubber programmes and liquidation of war assets. 
The RFC’s loss of Mr Symington may be counted a gain 


elsewhere, . The RFC has been the sole importer of tin, ~ 


and Mr Symington’s efforts to depress the world price, by 
refusing to buy Malayan and Bolivian tin except at prices 
he considered fair, have alarmed both the National Produc- 
tion Authority and the State Department. The former has 
had to stretch the dwindling supply for domestic consumers ; 
the State Department has had to reckon with the effects 
upon friendly nations, Malayan tin is an important source 
of dollars for the sterling area, while Bolivia has been 
brought to the verge of an economic and political crisis by 
Mr Symington’s refusal to pay more than $1.12 a pound 
when the Bolivians felt they were entitled to $1.50. There 
was a noticeable cooling off of Latin American delegations 
towards the United States at the United Nations, and there 
are stories that Bolivia has been sounding out other Latin 
American countries about the possibility of bringing a charge 
of economic aggression against the United States under the 
Bogota Charter. Mr Truman insists that Mr Symington’s 
resignation means no change of policy. But if there is one, 
it will not be so embarrassing for his successor, Mr Harry 
MacDonald, to accept. 


Shorter Notes 


After hearing in silence a plea from President Truman that 
any halt in the steel industry would have an “ immediate and 
crippling ” effect on-defence, the special convention of the 
United Steel Workers decided to delay its nationwide strike 
for at least 4§ days, until February 21st. In the meantime 
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the Wage Stabilisation Board will try to settle the dispute, or 
to induce the union and the employers to reach a settlement 
by bargaining, before the deadline is reached. 


* 


The temporary franchise awarded in 1945 for transatlantic 
flights to American airlines expires on July 4th and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has now opened hearings on the future of 
these flights. Pan American Airways, seven years ago the 
advocate of the “chosen instrument” theory, which would 
have eliminated competition among American airlines on 
overseas flights, is now in favour of the direct competition 
which was forced upon it at that time. Its only remaining 
American itor on transatlantic flights, Trans- 
World Airlines, with a much less assured position than Pan 
American Airways, is asking for “ area competition.” Under 
this system the two lines would compete as far as London 
and then follow separate routes to Europe and beyond. 


x 


The US Merchant Marine, with a total fleet of 2,000 
vessels, is larger now than at any time since the war’s end ; 
752 ships were added last year. Steel shortages are cutting 
into the plans for further construction of urgently needed oil 
tankers and dry-cargo ships, and have made it necessary to 


halt work on fourteen new craft. 


* 


Next month “ Operation Vagabond,” a fleet of permanent 
floating radio stations for the Voice of America, will get 
under way with its first unit, the Courier. The 5,800-ton 
Coast Guard cutter, being refitted for its new job, will be 
ready on February 15th and is to be a relay point for 
American broadcasts to eastern Europe. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
| Aid from Canada? 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


‘, ESPITE the continuing drain on the sterling area’s gold 
and dollar reserves, no formal request has been made 
for Canadian help to solve Britain’s dollar problem, 
except within the context of the North Atlantic Treaty 
rganisation’s studies on “burden sharing.” Indeed, the 
prevailing atmosphere in Canada is far from favourable for 
further loans or grants. There is a strong conviction that 
grants, whether to Britain or to Western Europe, would only 
help to turn these countries into permanent pensioners of 
North America. The Canadian Government, particularly 
in the light of the “ Three Wise Men’s” report, insists that 
Rritain and Europe must tackle their own economic problems 
much more resolutely before further help from across the 
Atlantic can have any constructive effect. 


Two specific instances of what is felt to be Britain’s failure 
are the food subsidies and coal. The case against food 
subsidies is argued in Canada in much the same terms as 
those with which readers of The Economist are familiar. But 
the argument appears even more strongly in the eyes of an 
overseas Finance Minister when it is suggested that he should 
tax his own people to help Britain. Subsidised food, it is 
argued, conceals the harsh facts of life from the British 
people. It may protect them from the higher food prices 
that everyone else—including Canadians—are having to pay, 
but only by keeping taxation at a level that destroys the 
incentive to increase production. And it is only by increased 
production that Britain can bridge the gap in its balance of 
payments, 


A somewhat similar argument is advanced about coal. 
Because British coal output is insufficient, Europe is spending 
nearly a billion dollars a year on American coal. Dollar 
grants may keep that coal moving; but, many Canadians 
claim, they do nothing to make Britain and Europe increase 
their coal output, which is the only permanent solution. The 
political difficulties confronting Mr Butler and the other 
finance ministers of Western Europe arouse sympathetic 
understanding. But it is questioned whether those diffi- 
culties can be removed by any means short of hardship. To 
go on living on North American aid would merely continue 
to conceal from coal miners, and everybody else, the fact 
that they cannot have softer living until they produce more. 
These are all things that many responsible British people 
have been saying for a long time ; it should be no surprise 
that the same things are also being said by responsible 
Canadians. 


Nato’s Request 


It is this attitude that is likely to determine Canada’s 
answer to the Nato “suggestions” for increased help. 
Various proposals for an increased Canadian military contri- 
bution have already been considered and found unacceptable, 
and are apparently no longer being pressed. The most 
important suggestion still under consideration is for Canadian 
help in the form of raw materials. It has been proposed 
that Canada should make free grants not only of strategic 
materials such as aluminium, but also of wheat. The first 
Canadian reaction was definitely unsym: ic. The exten- 
sion of Nato into this field of economic aid is new, and in 
Canada, at any rate, it is not considered altogether desirable. 


* 


Canada has no surpluses of which to dispose. Its raw 
materials are either used.domestically or sold to the United 
States and Britain. . Despite the bumper wheat crop this 
season, there is little fear that the exportable surplus of over 
500 million bushels will not be sold. Britain has already 
undertaken to buy 113. million bushels. Of the other foods, 
there is no bacon available for export and only a few eggs. 
Britain could buy Canadian cheese, tinned salmon and apples, 
though it is extremely doubtful whether these items could 
be put on a mutual aid programme.. It would, of course, be 
theoretically possible for Canada to accept sterling in pay- 
ment for some of the raw materials and wheat it sends to 
Britain. But Canada still has to buy much of its requirements 
from the United States and for those purchases it needs 
dollars. 


Canada’s Mutual Aid 


In the fiscal year 1952-53, Camada intends to spend $228 
million on specific defence projects. for mutual aid. This 
sum would cover the cost of the Nato air training scheme 
and the transfer of arms and equipment both new and old. 
In addition Canada expects to pay between $100 million and 
$150 million for airfields and barracks for its own forces in 
Europe. The Canadian Government has so far not agreed 
to any increase in this figure. But it will be re-examined 
before the Nato meeting in Lisbon next month, One possi- 
bility still to be discussed is an increase in funds for mutual 
aid within Canada’s present total expenditure on defence. 
Canada could, if Nato so directed, reduce its expenditure on 
its own defence forces in order to increase its aid to other 
countries. But at the moment this manceuvre is still highly 


speculative. 


It was ironical that after the Canadian Finance Minister, 
Mr Douglas Abbott, in his negotiations with the Three Wise 
Men, had made much of Canada’s balance of payments as the 
limiting factor to what Canada could do, he should have 
abolished the last remaining foreign exchange controls almost 
immediately on his return. But Canada has two unique 
distinctions among the Nato countries, It is the enly one 
paying for the whole of its own defence programme, includ- 
ing some mutual aid, without any help from the United 
States. It is also the only country, not excepting the United 


States, that has made good, in detail and in total, on every 
single commitment. 


There is no intention of changing Canadian policy in either 
respect. But since Canada has a large deficit on its current 
account which is matched only by its surplus on capital 
account, and since exchange restrictions of all kinds have 
been removed, its first care is clearly going to be the preserva- 


tion of its own economy on a basis that will inspire full 
confidence. 


Mr Churchill, during his visit to Ottawa this weekend, 
is expected to restrict his talks to political matters. But 
North Atlantic co-operation is bound to get more than a 
passing reference, and in this context economic issues can 
hardly be ignored. Although the question of direct dollar 
aid is unlikely to be raised, the talks will undoubtedly include 
a discussion of whether Canada can play a fuller part in 
Nato than it has done so far. 


ee See eet 
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France’s Budget Crisis 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Last Monday. M. Pleven’s government was defeated by 
341 votes to 243 with 37 abstentions on a vote of confidence 
on the budget. But although the government which drew 
it up has fallen, the budget itself is only in a state of 
suspended animation, The expenditure side of M. Mayer’s 
projet de loi had already been voted. It was over the ques- 
tion of finding additional revenue to balance the extra 
expenditure that the Pleven government came to grief. M. 
Mayer asked for 165,000 million francs of new taxes, 
including a 10 per cent increase in income tax. The con- 
servative deputies of M. Pleven’s majority would not swallow 
this unless the government were given the authority to cut 
the pay roll of the state railways and the social security 
system. But M. Pleven’s request for this authority cost him 
the indispensable support of the Socialists. 

The great leap in French public expenditure is due, as the 
table below shows, to the obligations assumed by France as 
a member of the Atlantic Pact. The French military budget 
would not in amy case have been finally settled until the 
Nato conference in Lisbon next month. But the estimated 
figure in the projet de loi is 1,045,000 million francs. 





FRANCE’S BuDGET EXPENDITURE 
(Thousand Million Francs) 























1950 % 1952 % 
Ordinary civil expenditure ..... 949 42 (1,365 39 
Reconstruction equipment of state 
PFOPeIty on csc ccerccsewsecers 141 : i 170 5 
Military-expenditure........... 420 19 {1,045 30 
Renewalofwardamage& building | 278 12 400 12 
In vesteieayt. ised Use cd nk ceee 449 20 477* 14 
2,237 | 100 (3,457 | 100 





* Of which 85,000 million are to be financed by loans. 


In last year’s budget military expenditure stood at 740,000 
million francs, of which §20,000 million was allocated to 
metropolitan Franée and, of the latter figure, 212,000 million 
to French arms production, Although no accurate figures 
are yet available, it appears that a considerable slice of the 
arms credit was not spent during 1951, partly because of 
delayed tooling-up of factories with American machinery, 
partly through fear of exacerbating the rise in internal prices 
which threatened in the late summer. (In the introduction 
to the draft budget for 1952 it is stated that the bildget deficit 
for 1951 is indirectly eased by the carrying forward of 54,000 
million francs unexpended “on account of the difficulty of 
starting up the armament programme.”) In the 1951 budget 
255,000 million francs were due to come from American aid 
(Marshall Aid counterpart funds—115,000 million; US 
military aid—140,000 million). In the event no more than 
about 158,000 million arrived, with the result that the French 
government asked for, and received, interim aid amounting 
‘0 210,000 million francs to bridge the gap until Congress 
could vote the aid for the period July,-1952-June, 1953. In 
the 1952 French budget American aid is estimated at 160,000 
million francs—(economic aid, 70,000 million ; military aid, 
90,000 million). - 

_ The 1952 budget is over a third larger than last year’s. 
Ordinary civil expenditure, although it contains no 
additional items, is swollen by the increase in pensions 
enacted during 1951 and by increased maintenance costs. 
M. René Mayer has, however, proposed under this head 
two important economies which in the event stuck in the 
throats of many deputies: a reduction of the subsidy to the 
state railways their estimated need of 140,000 million 
to 80,000 million francs (a measure which implies a drastic 
administrative reform and the extension of the working life 
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of employees) ; and a severe limitation of state aid to the 
social security system, which must also be cut down. 
Frencu BupGcet: 1952 
(Thousand million Francs) 


Expenditure | | 











{ 
Receipts 
f 





Ordinary civil expenditure ..... | 1,365 All previous taxes as at 
Reconstruction and equipment of | December 31, 1951 ...... 44" 
state property... . .. S056. ess 170 : 

Military expenditure ........... | 1,045 American aid (economic 
Renewal of war damage and new ee 3 | Eee er eer 360 
NE Se Paes as das cums 400 Economies: new taxes ...... 3190 
OR ers aan GIF tL 5 6 ais hha s cactcwincert 400 
Pan 








* Yield of increase of taxes on petrol and tobacco voted September, 1951. ¢ Ot which 
85,000 million to be financed by so 

Every effort has been made to push on with industrial 
investment. The lion’s share goes to fuel and power (140,000 
million) with the avowed object of putting France in as 
strong a position as possible before the Schuman Plan comes 
into force. Thus 73,000 million and 38,000 million francs 
are given to Electricité de France and Charbonnages de 
France popes? and 20,000 million to the Compagnie 
Nationale du Rhéne which is responsible for the huge hydro- 
electric power system between Geneva and Marseilles. .Other 
important items under the Fonds de Modernisation et 
d Equipement which ceeds both public and private enterprise, 
are agriculture, the steel and chemical industries and invest- 
ment in overseas territories (89,500 million), Reconstruction 
of the merchant navy and fishing fleet, administered directly 
by the state, amounts to 34,000 million francs. 


The building of houses, a desperate necessity in France, 
is a good way behind the position in most European 
countries. The bulk of the 400,000 million franc credit is 
allotted to the state controlled building fund, but a sizeable 
sum goes-in loans to building societies towards houses of low 
rent. The main trouble over building has, of course, been 
the lack of capital available to private enterprise. State 
guaranteed loans and fiscal exemptions have at last contrived 
to stimulate private building, which, however, remains tech- 
nically backward. The Minister's preamble admitted, more- 
over, that too great a financial allocation to building would 
lead to a disastrous rise in prices—an indication of the 
incapacity of a totally free economy to remedy a vital scarcity, 


The Enigma of Siam 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH EAST ASIA] , 
A CONFUSED situation exists on the northern frontiers of 
Siam’s two neighbours, Indo-China and Burma.- On the one 
frontier, a Chinese build-up of military forces has intensified 
French fears that, if there is a truce in Korea, Peking’s aid 
to the Vietminh may soon take the form of an open Chinese 
invasion, only faintly camouflaged by the claim that the 
troops are volunteers. On the other, the Burmese are again 
passing through a period of more acute embarrassment than 
usual about the activities of General Li Mi’s Chinese 
Nationalist forces, which retreated into Burma against the 
wishes of the Burmese at the end of the civil war. Peking 
now accuses the Americans of building up General Li Mi’s 
army by helping to transport troops from Formosa. 

_ Siam itself has no common frontier with China. But it 
occupies a critical central position in South East Asia, and it 
is already involved in the activities of General Li Mi, whose 


_troops sometimes make use of Siamese territory and whose 


communications with the outside world are believed to lie 
through Bangkok. If the Chinese attacked Indo-China, the 
Siamese would have to think very seriously about their own 
position, and in Bangkok itself there now seems to be a grow- 
Sg onze that aggression may in fact come their way. 

t Siam would do in such a case depends largely on the 
fortunes of those in power. 


ae 
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The coup d’état of last November puzzled most foreign 
observers. For a country that is becoming fairly practised in 
such upheavals, it was rather crudely done. The revolution 
was bloodless, which implies good preliminary staff work, 
but it brought about a situation so unconstitutional that even 
Siamese ingenuity found it difficult to find a means of cloaking 
it in legality. After some delay a solution was found in 
acceptance of the fait accompli by the young king and by his 
reappointment of Marshal Pibul as Premier. 

The facts about the coup were drastic and simple. A com- 
mittee of nine, three each from the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, assumed power, dismissed the government and 
replaced the 1948 constitution by the less democratic one 
set up in 1932 after the original coup against the absolute 
monarchy. This 1932 constitution provides for a single- 
chamber parliament consisting of an Assembly with one-half 
of its members nominated by the government and the other 
half elected. At present this Assembly consists only of its 
nominated members, but even after the election of the other 
half, which will probably take place in February, the present 
government is in no danger of being voted out of office. It 
seems that the committee of nine were unwilling to run the 
risk of a completely democratically-elected Assembly. 
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, it is also likely that there was a good deal of fear lest the 
king, then in the last stages of his journey back from Switzer- 
land, should seek to rule in his own right. The official excuse 
for the coup, that Communism was spreading in the govern- 
ment and had infected some of the Ministers, is not taken 
too seriously in Bangkok. It is fashionable*these days to call 
opponents of the government Communists. It is known, 
however, that the members of the former Senate, many of 
whom had royal connections, had opposed and delayed a 
number of government measures and had been openly critical 
of corruption. 


The position of the young king is difficult. He is now of 
age and takes the place of his elder brother who was shot 
during the Pridi regime. There is undoubtedly a great 
veneration for the person of the monarch throughout all 
classes in Siam, His return now, with a young and charming 
bride could, and probably will, greatly add to this respect 
for royalty. It is possible that, if the coup had not taken place, 
the king would have received a good deal of support from the 
Senate and the Assembly, and that traditional feelings might 
have gone a long way towards restoring absolute royal power. 
As things are, the seat of real power is probably now to 
be found with Generals Pin and Pao, and probably also with 
General Srit, who appears to have come to terms with his 
colleagues, It is likely that, although Marshal Pibul still 
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heads the pincaiarag * and _ has a Page nara Measure 
of personal prestige, he is no longer. ominating figure 
that he taal to be. In the immediate future, Siam’s Stier 
relations are likely to remain unchanged ; the country is st'/! 
receiving American economic aid and military supplies, and 
it is still officially pro-West. So long as there is no dramat: 
change in the relations between East amd West, this state of 
things will probably ‘continue. ‘Internally, there will also b: 
little immediate change, ard such corruption as has existe. 
will probably continue. : 

On the economic front, Siam is still well placed, and many 
are making good money. If the end of the Korean war were 
to ease world tension and to be followed by a more gener! 
settlement in the Far East, however, there would sooner or © 
later be a fall in the price of rice. This might knock the 
bottom out of Siam’s present rather unstable prosperity. On 
the other hand, while the current rice crop is quite good, the 
entry of Japan into the market as a free nation may absorb 
a much greater part of the exportable surplus than hitherto. 
In this respect much will depend on Japan’s supply of dollars 
and on the mounting flow of Japanese goods now coming 
back into Siam im increasing quantities—at prices which do 
not seem, however, to be ing like as low as before the 
war. Already high premiums are being paid over the official 
price for rice, and it may be expected that British buyers this 
year will meet with some stiff bargaining. 

Looking to the future, the position of Siam is not casi! 
predictable. Although the large Chinese minority is a source 
of danger, Communism holds little attraction for the Siamese 
people who are still by nature profoundly royalist. On the 
whole, the recent change of government should not be viewed 
in any alarmist way. It was principally a domestic, matter. 
All the same the weakening of Marshal Pibul has probab!; 
made it easier for Siam to change its attitude towards America 
and the West if it chooses to do so. Those who have edged 
their way to power may well prefer to resume the traditional 
Siamese role of sitting on the fence. Nor should it be entirely 
overlooked that Luang Pridi, Siam’s leftish elder statesman, 
whose whereabouts are not at present known but who has 
spent some time in China since the Communists took over in 
Peking, was also one of the key leaders of the original revolt 
which was responsible for the 1932 constitution. 


German Exports Soar 


FEDERAL Germany’s exports for 1951 were nearly double 
the figure estimated in the long-term plan of the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic tion. The final figures. 
it is evident, will show that exports at $3,380 million were 
almost 70 per cent higher than in 1950. Total exports in 
1950 were nearly double those in 1949. At the year’s end. 
however, it appeared that this spectacular rate of increase wa: 
not being maintained. 

Comparisons with the prewar period are difficult owing 
to the present division of Germany, But according to the 
OEEC, the volume of exports from the Federal Republic is 
already considerably higher than in 1938. During the third 
quarter of this year the index of exports by volumc 
was 670 against §30 in 1938 (1948=100). The prewa: 

attern of Germany’s foreign trade has been swiftly regained. 
ieinearing products are again the most important group o! 
exports. Sales of machinery, machine tools and cars 
have soared in the last three years. 

_ German industry has been quickly catching up on Britain 
in overseas markets. But it has still a to go. Total 
German exports were only one-sixth of :Seids figure at 
the time the OEEC was formed, and they are still only about 
one-half. Moreover, it cannot be said that the Germans have 
= ys their ey Spoh, cow markets by — methods. on 

he contrary, | handicapped Many ways, suc 
as their late start, the seizure of their assets abroad and, until 
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recently, the ban on setting up foreign branches and con- 
sulates. Om the other hand, they have been the largest 
veneficiaries from Marshall aid, and have been guided back 
inte the dollar market by energetic American experts. 


The rise in German exports to the United States has been 
particularly remarkable. In the third quarter of 1949 they 
vere only $3 million a month ; in the same period of 1950 
they were three times as much, and during the third quarter 

f 1951 they were $22.6 million. Nevertheless, the Federal 
Republic has been running a deficit of about $30 million a 
month in trade with the United States, and has been drawing 
on the reserves which it has built up largely through the 
money spent in Germany by Americans. 

German foreign trade as a whole will show a surplus for 
1951 when the final figures are issued. This, too, is a remark- 
ible improvement on 1950. It was in part due to the cut in 
imports which the OEEC imposed early in 1951, when 
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Germany ran into a payments crisis with the European 
Payments Union. Germany ‘now has a large surplus with 
the Union, German exports to the EPU area will, however, 
»e reduced by the restrictions which Britain has imposed, and 
German purchases from the EPU area will be increased now 
ihat imports have again been liberalised (though only to the 
extent of 62 per cent) as from January Ist. 

The most intensive export drive is being made by the 
German engineering industry, with Latin America, North 
Africa, the Middle East and other under-developed countries 
as the main targets. To the South American countries, for 
example, exports in the third quarter of 1951 were $31.6 
million, compared with only $10.3 million in the same period 
of 1950. With facilities for cheaper and more extensive 
long-term credits it is believed many more contracts might 
be secured. 


German bankers are giving much thought to the problem 
of financing foreign trade. The Federal Republic is not yet 
accepted back into the network of international commercial 
finance. Bankers estimate that, if/they had normal inter- 
1ational credit facilities at their disposal, Germany’s foreign 
exchange working capital would show a saving of at least 
$400 million a year in the import trade alone. So far, the 
Central Bank has been the sole source of export credit, and, 
as a stern guardian of the currency, it does not intend to go 
beyond its present, fully exhausted, quota for medium and 
long-term ing. As an interim solution, it is proposed 
that the commercial banks should themselves set up an export 
bank which would 
facilities up to a total of DM 400 million. But credit would 
remain insufficient and dear. Hence, German bankers hope 
that the Republic will soon be able to join the Bretton Woods 
organisations and that doors will then be opened to the world 
of American finance. They look for extensive aid from the 
Export-Import Bank. In the meantime, the experience of 
the last few shown that the Germans are capable 

wa 


Ain 
of extraordinary feats by way of self-help. 


ide medium and long-term credit — 





Egypt Toys with Boycott 


WueEN the Egyptian Foreign Minister lately said, in a speech 
in the Ruhr, that Egypt was going to reorientate its foreign 
trade, he can only have been hinting at the possibility of 
forcibly restricting trade with Britain. For the reasons that 
are outlined in the preceding article, Germany was an 
appropriate place in which to say this. Whether he was 
expressing a serious intention of his government is proble- 
matical, The topic is one that goes down well on the home 
front, but many prominent Egyptians—the King’s two new 
advisers among known to be loth to go to the 
lengths of embargo. Yet, as events in Persia have proved, 
emotion often transcends self-interest in the Middle East. 
A commercial boycott against Britain is therefore a possibility 
that British traders cannot afford to ignore. ; 

The attitude of Egyptian Cabinet ministers to the question 
is in keeping with the rest of their policy. Behind loud 
words and angry gestures there is still a/ plaintive note of 
realism. British forces in the Canal Zone are manifestly 
too powerful to permit the luxury of declaring open war, but 
the encouragement of civilian guerrilla sniping provides a 
vent for spleen. To appease vociferous elements in the press 
and elsewhere, the Wafd Cabinet has dismissed a handful 
of British technicians from government service, .and has 
let it be known that tenders from Britain will no longer be 
considered for government supplies. The inspired strikes 
of deckers in Port Said and Aessadtis are being used as 
a brake. But British trade with Egypt is, as yet, practically 
unaffected. 


The temptation for Egypt to interfere with it must be 
enormous. Compared with action in the military sphere, the 
consequences to Egypt of a trade boycott, although no less 
far-reaching, would be less immediately catastrophic and 
must for that reason commend the idea to a temporising 
Cabinet. There remain one or two measures of nuisance 
value still open to thé government, such as interference with 
the still-flourishing British-owned banks in Egypt ; but only 
an uncompromising ban on all things British would have 
the necessary propaganda value in the country. That it has 
not yet been tried is a measure of the importance to Egypt 
of Britain as a market and as a source of supply. 


Britain’s position is not entirely inviolable. Nahas Pasha 
can turn in several directions ; to the USSR and its satellites 
on the one hand and to Japan and Germany on the other. 
Egypt’s greatest weakness is its dependence on Lancashiré 
for the sale of its major export—raw cotton. During the 
crop year 1950-51 Britain alone took 30 per cent of the 
Egyptian crop. During the same period, raw cotton 
accounted for over 85 per cent of Egypt’s total exports. 
Egypt cannot hope to dispense with the Lancashire market 
without acute hardship, yet there are two factors in its 


‘favour. As Japan returns to its prewar positiofi in the textile 


markets of the world, its consumption of raw cotton is 
expanding. It has been taking an increasing amount of 
cotton from Egypt in the last few years. At the same time 
technical facilities in the Japanese industry limit the amount 
of Egyptian (as opposed to American) cotton that Japan can 
absorb. In the second place, the demands of the Russian 
market mean that textile capacity in Czechoslovakia is 
increasing. The USSR itself would not be averse to stock- 
piling cotton on favourable terms, though, like Japan, 
American rather than Egyptian cotton is its staple need. 
Even the most optimistic Egyptian cannot get away from 
the fact that Japan and Czechoslovakia each took little more 
than 4 per cent of Egyptian exports during the last crop year. 
They cannot boost their Consumption by nearly five times, 
which would be necessary if they were to replace 
Lancashire. 


Cotton, however, is by no means the only reason why 
reasonable Egyptians might think twice before they pre- 








guaranteed though not from any particular source. 
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cipitated a trade war with the United Kingdom. A very 
large proportion of Egyptian imports of equipment, electrical 
goods and vehicles, come from‘ British factories. Again, 
Egypt is not powerless to soften the effect of losing these 
sources of supply. Germany has always been Britain’s main 
competitor in this trade. The Germans are at this moment 
busily engaged in recapturing from Britain as many of the 
overseas markets for these commodities as they cam secure. 
Germany, indeed, would certainly profit if British goods were 
boycotted by Egypt. But Egypt would=still lose. German 


makes could not replace British makes for some time to 
come, 


Egypt’s largest single import is’ wheat, and most of its 
wheat has come in the past from Australia. A boycott against 
Britain would undoubtedly meaa no wheat from Australia, as 
Britain is Australia’s largest customer. Under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, Egyptian requirements are 
Egypt 
could easily make up the loss of Australian supplies from 
the United States or Canada—indeed, it may have to do 
this in any case in view of the shrinking export surplus in 
Australia—but only by spending dollars. Here, too, the 
Russians could slightly ease the situation. They have 
regularly sent wheat to Egypt ; and they have recently con- 
cluded a new and bigger wheat-rice deal. They could not, 
at the present rate, begin to meet Egypt’s full needs. But 
if they chose to be. only a little more accommodating, they 


might give another fillip to the Egyptian government’s dutch 
courage. 


Dependence on Sterling 


Finally, there is Egypt’s present dependence on the use 
of sterling, not just in its trade with Britain and the sterling 
area, but with the countries of western, and even eastern 
Europe. These transferable facilities would presumably 
come to an end in the event of a boycott on British trade. 
Egypt could, to some extent, get by with a series of impro- 
vised barter deals. But trading outside the sterling area 
would become very much more difficult at a time when it 
was vital to expand it. This, if nothing else, might put a 
brake on the development of German-Egyptian trade. Capital 
equipment is expensive ; and Egypt could not send Germany 
enough of the cotton which would otherwise have gone to 
Lancashire to cover a greatly inflated import bill; and 
German traders could not export on credit. 


At present, also, Egypt pays for its oil with sterling, under 
the terms of the agreement on sterling releases made in 
July, t951. In conditions of economic war, between itself 
ak Britain, Egypt might find it difficult to buy oil from any 
oil company, even for dollars. A great deal would depend 
on the attitude of the United States and the American 
companies. But even if the oil were forthcoming, it might 
cost the tians an additional £E1o million worth of 
dollars per atfium. The sum of these drawbacks adds up 
to a formidable figure. Yet the issue is likely to be decided 
regardless of the material cost by what the govern- 
ment believes to be politically expedient inside its own 
country. 


Leaving out the great bulk of the peasant masses, who toil 
without wonder and without voice, there remains a consider- 
able body swayed by demagogy whose noise is influential. 
On this section depends the success or otherwise of any 
popular movement for a consumer boycott on British goods, 
less by the personal action of individuals than by the degree 
of fear inspired in other classes by the mass movement. 
Most important among the other classes are the small 
businessmen, traders and shopkeepers, large numbers of 
whom belong not to the Moslem core, but to minorities. 
That many of these are by origin non-Egyptian has less 
bearing than might be thought ; the group as a whole remains 
Levantine, with a high degree of assimilation into Egyptian 
life. It is not difficult to persuade a far from wealthy 
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Levantine that he detests Western Europeans ; even when 
an identity of material interests is obvious, a sense of envious 
inferiority is there to be exploited. 


Yet doubts are legitimate, for if the poorer half of th- 
Egyptian professional and business middle class were to join 
the mob, their richer and more comfortable colleagues wou! 
not be on their side. And big business would be ranged 
against them. Anyone who has seen the ian busines; 
magnate at work in Cairo or Alexandria knows how far- 
reaching are his ties with the west. They spring from motive; 
as various as close personal friendships and dislike of th: 
Soviet Union. In Alexandria in particular, Levantine familie; 
have for generations given their children British schoolin: 
and intermarried with local British families. Such ties would 
only be broken if men feared for their skins. Anglo-Egyptian 
commercial relations hang on a slender thread, but it is a 
tough one and, just now, it seems to be holding. 


Why No All-Union 
Congress ? 


There was a spate of party meetings in the Soviet Union 
towards the close of 1951. Party congresses were held in 
the Republics of Kazakhstan and Latvia, and in the Chita 
region (Far East); regional meetings of party cadres took 
place in Moscow, Leningrad and Kuibyshev ; earlier in the 
year congresses had been held im other republics. Before 
the war such an outbreak was the prelude to the All-Union 
Party Congress in Moscow. Yet though the Party statute 
stipulates that this congress shall be summoned at least once 
every three years, none has been held since 1939. Local 
congresses, therefore, seem to have ceased to be dress 
rehearsals, and have rather become a substitute for the All- 
Union Congress. 


Obviously no one in the Soviet Union dares to complain 
about this breach of the Party statute, nor does the Russian 
press give any explanation of it. Yet reasons are discernible. 
All-Union Congresses were important meetings. During the 
proceedings the economic situation of the country wa: 
reviewed in detail and plans for the future were outlined ; 
the international situation was also analysed and the head- 
lines of Soviet policy were sketched. During the last Con- 
gress both Stalin and Molotov made speeches lasting several 
hours, and were fully reported in the press. 


In the present tense international situation, when Sovic! 
leaders do not want to disclose even the §-Year Plan, the; 
are reluctant to show their whole hand. Yet the Party 
machine must be kept going, the enthusiasm and discipline 
of the members must be fostered and grievances vented. This 
purpose is partly fulfilled by regional meetings, reports of 
which need not be ample, and need give only fragmentary 
evidence of Soviet achievements and failures. 


As far as can be gathered these regional meetings deal less 
with general policy than with boosting up local production. 
On the “ ideological plane” there are repeated accusations of 
nationalism in the non-Russian republics, which have in both 
Kazakhstan and Latvia led to purges in the Party secretariat. 
In general, exaggerated bureaucracy, political y and poor 
attendance of Party educational courses oy attacked. 
In the economic sphere, while there are reports on the suc- 
cessful fulfilment of the annual plan, the reveal 
two interesting shortcomings. Complaints about falling pro- 
ductivity in Karaganda—a region which was greatly 
developed during war—may indicate that the Soviet 
eastern regions. find it difficult to keep up the hot pace 
introduced during years of crisis; and various reports on 
livestock seem to indicate that the 3-Year Plan for livestock 
development (1948-51) has not been wholly successful 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 21 








a . 
Doing it pneumatically i 
often the best and sometimes the only way 
to handle bulk materials, especially when it is 
important to prevent contamination, dust 
nuisance or the escape of noxious fumes. 
Simon Handling Engineers have developed the 
pneumatic conveying system for forty years 
and have applied it extensively to grain, coal 
and dozens of other industrial materials. 
Pneumatic disposal of fine flue dust is in- 
creasingly used at power stations. A special 
technique. is being successfully 
Improvements, refine- 


pneumatic 
applied in flour mills. 
ments and new applications of pneumatic 
handling are constantly studied in the Simon 
research and development organisation. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO, LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS “LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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Contractors for every class of 
Building and Civil Engineering 


RECENT CONTRACTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 





Power Stations Gold Mine construction works 
Atomic Energy Establishment Oil Refineries 
Steelworks Harbour Works 
| Cement Works Roads and Sewers 
Factories Housing Schemes 
| Aerodromes and Airfields  . Schools 
Opencast Coal Television Station 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 








,, Glenfield Control . 











IN HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS . 


After the dam is built there remains the need 
to control the impounded waters at the points 
where scour and compensation water are 
required to be discharged. 

** Glenfield *’ Needle Valves combined with 
Jet Dispersers are performing this function on 
dams throughout the world. 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


In 1942, peak period of Hitler’s submarine campaign, 
came a request for batteries to operate wireless trans- 
mitters in the ships’ boats of the Merchant Navy ..Batteries 
that could be relied upon to give immediate service when 
needed, even if they had been standing by unused for as 
long as two years. 


¢ That was a problem. No such battery existed. Nor- 
mally a filled battery progressively loses its power when 
idle and needs periodic recharging ; an unfilled battery 


needs a lengthy first charge before it can be used. 


@ Our answer was to produce the Exide self-priming 
battery. Its plates were dry charged, and sealed in a com- 
partment separated by a thin diaphragm from another 
compartment containing acid, When the diaphragm was 
pierced with a punch attached to the battery, the acid 
ran on to the plates, and within a few minutes the 
battery was working at full strength —even after 2 years 
or more of inactivity. 


@ Thousands of these batteries were supplied ; and 
many a seaman owed his life to them. a 


@We have been solving battery problems for over 50 
years. Wherever batteries are used today you will find 
Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good 
service in jobs for which they were specifically designed 
at a user’s request, Our battery research and develop- 
ment organisation, the largest and best equipped in this 
country is now, as ever, at industry’s service —ready at 
any time to tackle another problem. 
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CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 
Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS - CLIFTON IUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Gold Brain 


I RITAIN’S loss of gold and dollars from the central 

reserves during the past three months has reached, 
f not surpassed, the worst expectations.. The figures 
disclosed by the Chancellor last Monday seem to have 
been received with relative calm by a general public 
lulled into false security by sheer familiarity with recur- 
rent crises ; but they have rudely shocked every com- 
petent observer. The gold and dollar deficit of the 
sterling area im the final quarter of 1951 amounted to 
$940 million, or £336 million, a frightening rate of drain 
that was exceeded only in the catastrophic year 1947, 
when Britain was running rapidly through the American 
credits. In the third quarter of 1951, when the second 
guarter’s surplus of $54 million was converted into a 
deficit of $638 million, Mr Gaitskell estimated that less 
than half the drain was attributable to what he called 
underlying factors, and implied that the fourth quarter 
would show a perceptible improvement. This still 
seemed to be a possibility-even after Mr Butler had 
revealed, in his opening speech as Chancellor last 
November, that in the month of October the rate of 
deficit had“mounted to $320 million, But in fact the 
moderate improvement that occurred in November and 
December still leaves the deficit for those months at a 
monthly rate above that for the previous quarter—before 
counting in the $176 million that was paid at the year-end 
in service on the US and Canadian postwar loans. 


The quarter’s deficit thus comprises $320 million for 
October and $444 million for November and December, 
plus the loan service ; and it surpasses the third quarter 
deficit by $302 million. In. these two quarters the 
aggregate drain has been no less than $1,578 million 
£564 million), or fully $400 million more than that for 
ihe two worst quarters of 1949, the drain that precipi- 
tated the devaluation of sterling. In every past phase 
of major strain, moreover, the impact of the deficit upon 
the gold reserves has been heavily cushioned by special 
forms of dollar aid, by way. of loans, gifts or drafts on 
the International Monetary Fund. Now, instead of 
securing substantial relief, Britain has had to pay in loan 
service much more than it has received from the vestiges 
of Marshall aid ; these provided $40 million in the third 
quarter of last year and $6 million in the fourth. Hence 
the deficit falls with dead weight upon the gold and dollar 
reserves. In the past quarter the reserves have fallen by 
$934 million (£334 million) ; this is by far the biggest 
quarterly loss that has ever been experienced. Indeed, 
the loss in these three months has been very little less 
‘han the whole loss:in- the three worst years of postwar 
deficits: the loss of reserves in 1947 was $618 million, 
in 1948 $223 million and in 1949 $168 million, a three- 
vear aggregate of $1,008 million. 

If these stark comparisons are not enough to shake 
the general public into awareness of the national danger, 
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one further calculation should ‘surely do so. The drain 
of the past six months has reduced the total reserves of 
gold and dollars to $2,335 million (£834 million), the 
lowest figure since early 1956. No comfort can be drawn 
from the fact that appreciably lower levels were reached 
during 1948 and 1949. The relevant comparison is not 
with these earlier years, in which substantial special aid 
was available, but with the current rate of deficit. The 
level of the reserves at the year-end exceeds the deficit 
actually incurred in the preceding six months by less 
than 50 per cent. In other words, if this rate of deficit 
were to continue, and if no external aid were forth- 
coming, the reserves would be totally exhausted before 
the end of September next. The breathing space that 
Mr Gaitskell thought was available for the devising of 
remedies is now seen to be desperately brief—and he 
is doubtless thankful that it is not he who has to devise 


and impose them. 
4 


The intensification of the strain in the past quarter is 
Officially attributed to three groups of factors each of 
which had previously been expected to afford some relief. 
In the first place, there has been a further reduction in 
the earnings from sterling area exports to the dollar area, 
both from the United Kingdom and from the overseas 
members of the sterling area. The slackening of Ameri- . 
can and Canadian demand for Britain’s exports of 
manufactured goods has aggravated the effects of the 
virtual suspension of American governmental purchases 
of certain primary commodities, notably tin and rubber. 
Secondly, the abnormally high purchases of dollar 
imports by the sterling area in the third quarter have 
persisted. Indeed, while the rate of Britain’s expenditure 
has been approximately maintained—partly in conse- 
quence of continued purchases for official stocks—the 
dollar purchases of the rest of the sterling area appear to 
have risen further. Thirdly, both the United Kingdom 
and the rest of the sterling area have continued to run 
heavy deficits with OEEC countries. Mr Gaitskeil had 
assumed that the strain under this head would be 
reduced during the fourth quarter of 1951 ; but in fact 
the quarter’s loss of gold to the European Payments 
Union proved to be only $8 million less than the $106 
million lost in the third quarter—despite the fact that 
Britain received substantial credits from EPU under 
the terms of the agreement. Moreover, the quarter’s 
gold loss is computed after crediting $39.2 million 
received from ECA under-its guarantee to refund to 
Britain any gold lost to EPU on account of drafts on 
“old” sterling balances made by net debtors to the 
Union. - 


It should be emphasised that the gold and dollar 


accounts are not yet reflecting the effects of the import 
cuts and other measures of economy in overseas expendi- 
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ture announced by the Chancellor in early November. 
The first fruits of these measures may be felt next 
month, and increasingly thereafter. The knowledge that 
these steps have been taken, and the confidence of 
foreigners that the new Government will implement its 
promise to take such further steps as are necessary, 
perhaps explain why the continuance of this critical rate 
of deficit was not, apparently, accompanied by any 
renewal of speculative pressure against sterling. Such 
pressure certainly accounted for a large part of the 
increase in the deficit during October ; conversely, the 
moderate diminution in the deficit during the ensuing 
two months must have been partly caused by the 
cessation of this pressure and by some covering of the 
short positions opened previously—covering that was 


stimulated by the reopening of the foreign exchange 
market. 


It is apparent, however, that the steps taken so far 
cannot make any decisive contribution to the solution 
of the problem. The Chancellor hoped to save £350 
million over the period of a year, by miscellaneous 
economies, by cutting down official purchases for stock, 
and by reductions in private imports mainly from the 
OEEC group of countries. None of these measures was 
specifically directed towards economy in dollar imports, 
though much of the reduction projected in stockpiling 
may have this effect, while the cuts in imports from the 
OEEC area should reduce the gold payments that have 
to be made to EPU. It is impossible to say, however, 
how much of the £350 million programme, when fully 
operative, will give dollar relief. There will naturally 
be some relief ; and Britain also expects to benefit “in 
time” from the Nato studies of the burden-sharing 
exercise. But it is apparent that a substantial gap will 
still remain. c 

Since the deficit results from the transactions of the 


sterling area as a whole, the burden of meeting it has; 


to be shared among the family. The problem, moreover, 
is very far from being exclusively—or even mainly—a 
dollar problem. Britain is running a very heavy deficit on 
its current trading with the rest of the world ; and most 
other members of the sterlingarea are likewise in deficit 
on their international transactions as a whole. Neither 
the aggregate deficit of the sterling area nor its dollar 
deficit will ever be bridged unless a policy of stern 
retrenchment is practised throughout. This aspect 
of the problem: was discussed in detail in The 
Economist last week; and since then the repre- 
sentatives of the governments concerned have begun 
their preliminary approach to it—by the opening of 
the London conference of officials who are pre- 
paring for mext week’s conference of ministers. 
Although the British Government evidently hopes that 
restraint by overseas members of the sterling system 
will substantially alleviate the strain, and although it has 
itself made the first moves towards economy, it freely 
admits that Britain’s own contribution is still not large 
enough. The emphasis so far has been upon cuts in 
imports, and doubtless they will be cut further ; but in 
the second phase of Britain’s programme the emphasis 
is expected to shift to the task of expanding exports. 
The earlier hopes re. the industries producing cori- 
sumption goods could shoulder most of the burden have 
now been shown to have been misplaced ; and the new 
Government has recognised the unpalatable fact that 
any appreciable further expansion of British exports at 
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this stage depends upon the release of capital goods and 
of other products of the metal-using industries. 


From this it follows that the second wave of cuts, when 
it comes, will be felt by the British public in shortaves 
of home-produced goods rather than of imported goods. 
But it remains to be seen whether the Government: wi!| 
be as tough in dealing with the British consumer as it 
now seems likely to be when dealing with demands {or 
investment goods. Obviously, there is a case for 
economy in this sphere as in all others, and it is one of 
the primary functions of the new monetary policy to 
ensure it. But it would be disastrous if the Government 
were to cut deeply into necessary industrial re-equip- 
ment merely in order to minimise the politically 
unpalatable tasks of squeezing personal consumption and 
of pruning the portion of consumption that is provided 
by the state. Mr Butler has this week reaffirmed the 
Government’s determination to take all necessary steps 
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* Including $176 million payments on US and Canadian credits. 


“to make and keep sterling strong,” and has stated that 
upon the reassembly of Parliament a new series of 
measures will be announced “ to enable the. economy to 
concentrate on its essential tasks, especially the expan- 
sion of exports, and to perform them with growing 
efficiency.” These measures will be the first real test 
of the Government’s courage and understanding. But 
they will not be the ultimate test ; that will come in t~o 
stages, when the Civil estimates are presented and when 
the budget is introduced. The impending measures 
seem likely to seek restraint by “ physical ” measures— 
especially of investment control and allocation of raw 
materials. But if the Government relies mainly upon 
such devices, it will be making, in principle, the same 
cardinal mistake as its predecessor. Its financial: policy, 
working through budgetary retrenchment, taxation and 
monetary pressure, must be at least as tough as the 
intentions of its “ physical” measures and ought to be 





_a good deal tougher. To make them so will require real 


courage, but if the Government can summon the 
necessary resolution, it has in these latest gold figures 
the clearest possible means of demonstrating to the 
public why unpalatable measures ‘have become 


imperative. 
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Steel and Green Paper 


A= forms of steel allocation are probably inefficient ; 
£ % some are more inefficient than others. But the 
volume of protest that an allocation scheme may arouse 
when first it is invoked to share out scarce steel is not 
necessarily an ‘accurate measure of its inefficiency. Given 
the sufficient gap between supply and inelastic demand 
that alone justifies resort to physical controls, and given 
an inevitable lack of knowledge among consumers of the 
exact degree and pattern of the shortage, it might para- 
doxically be argued that the more complaints an 
allocation scheme provoked at the outset the more effec- 
tively was it doing its job. He would be a brave man 
who would argue this point in support of the allocations 
of steel to individual consumers that have now been 
made for the two months from February. 4th. These 
allocations are unlikely to approach very closely to the 
ideal distribution of steel that the changing tasks of the 
metal using industries now require. But they do at least 
strive to bring some principle of comparison between the 
more and the less essential needs of the economy into the 
sharing of steel supplies, and if consumers complain now, 
at least they agreed that this was necessary when the 
shortage of steel began to be felt early last year. It has 
since been sharply accentuated. The second quarter’s 
allocations, which should be announced in mid-February, 
may remove some of the more glaring anomalies that the 
first allocations contain. By the time that the scheme 
has been running for six months or so the paper alloca- 
tions, at least, may be more or less accurately adjusted 
to essential needs—which does not necessarily mean that 
individual industries or companies may not still be full 
of complaint. 


So far the Government has said little to amplify the 
original estimate of the 1952 steel shortage that Mr 
Butler made at the beginning of November: “ We need 
some 1,§00,000 tons of finished steel more than we have 


been able to produce or import in 1951 to meet home « 


and essential export needs.” An official estimate of steel 
production in 1952—between 153 million and 16 million 
tons—has been announced, but the estimates of probable 
supply and requirements on which, presumably, the 
estimated shortage was calculated remain undisclosed. 
In present circumstances, to venture inte private 
estimates might be premature. If the gentlemen in 
Whitehall know best what the facts are, they have not 
published them, save as round figures that suggest a 
deficiency of supplies of finished steel of no less than 
1§ per cent: This is a serious prospect, though the 
interim Communiqué from Washington gives some 
reason to hope that it may be partly alleviated. 
It challenges the Government’s hopes of a con- 
siderable increase in the output of the metal 
using industries for defence and for exports. Given 
sufficient steel, those aims might have been achieved 
largely by an expansion of the total output of metal 
using industries. But in 1952 they will mean correspond- 
ing reductions in steel for consumers’ goods sold on the 
home market—reductions that in some cases will have 
to be drastic—and to some extent in steel for capital 
investment within British industry. 

The principles, rather than priorities, according to 
which steel allocations have been made are straight- 


‘ 
forward enough. Coal, defence production and metal 
exports are as far as pnssible to be assured all the steel 
they require. The steel needs of transport, electricity, 
steel-making itself, the oil industry and shipbuilding are 
also to be “protected.” In other industries, steel 
supplies are as far as possible to be related to their impor- 
tance to the economy as a whole and to their export per- 
formance. There are no over-riding priorities—which 
is sensible—but some of the basic industries and services 
are tO receive up to 20 per cent more steel than they 
were using a year ago. This means, inevitably, some 
sharp cuts—reaching perhaps 25 per cent or more—in 
the steel allotted to some of the less important industries. 
In general, the supplies allotted to these will depend 
upon their export performance, and cuts are not to be 
greater than could reasonably be made in their produc- 
tion for the home market. 


* 


These principles, and the growing experience of the 
working of the allocation scheme, will, it has been said, 
eventually fit the allocations to essential needs. No doubt 
the scheme will only work tolerably if every factor in it 
—including the principles—“ gives” when the strains 
threaten to become too great. Whether the steel itself 
will be so nicely distributed as the green “IS” forms 
which give a title to it is, on past experience, open to 
doubt. The allocation scheme that the present Govern- 
ment inherited from its predecessors, hastily inspected, 
and postponed for two months is essentially the same 
as the wartime scheme that came to an end in mid-1950 ; 
this plain fact does not inspire confidence in its efficacy. 
The total amount of steel likely to be available is shared 
between the Government’s “ production” departments 
by an inter-departmental materials committee. Each 
department divides its share among the industries for 
which it is responsible in accordance with the basic prin- 
ciples, and thence between the individual producers in 
those industries. Steel consumers obtain an authorisation 
for the total steel that may be used in their products ; this 
they may sub-allocate in order to ensure that their sub- 
contractors and component producers can obtain the 
steel they require to make sub-assemblies or components. 
For certain components supplied in standard grades to a 
wide variety of industries, such -bearings, bulk allo- 
cations of steel are made to the producers anid no sub- 
authorisations by consumers are required ; there is a 
special scheme that covers small consumers of steel, and 
very small quantities will continue to be obtainable with- 
out authorisation. But so far as the great bulk of general 
and alloy steel is concerned, producers will not, after 
February 4th, be entitled to supply steel, nor will stock- 
holders be entitled to draw upon their stocks, except 
against authorisations granted under this “ vertical” 
allocation scheme. For sheet steel a scheme of this same 
vertical kind has been in cperation continuously since 
the war, and control of tinplate, also, has continued. — 


Some of the complaints recently voiced about the 
allocations for individual industries and companies may 
have been partly caused by the fact that records of the 
steel used in products authorised by particular depart- 
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ments ceased to be collected in 1950, when the control 
of general steel came to an end. In order to check con- 
sumers’ applications for steel—which in total were 
inevitably often based on optimistic assumptions about 
_ output, if not deliberately inflated to offset an expected 

cut—the departments have been using those 1950 

statistics, adjusted as far as possible to take account’ of 
the subsequent changes in the volume of output that 
they know or believe have taken place within particular 
industries. These have been used as a basis for estima- 
ting “ requirements” upon which the departments have 
then proceeded to make percentage increases or cuts. The 
difference between these “ requirements ” and the figures 
of consumption at the end of 1951 or hopes for early 
1952 with which consumers have been comparing their 
first allocations may explain some of the discrepancies 
between published statements of complaint and defence. 
There would seem no reason why the departments’ 
estimates of requirements should not have been brought 
reasonably up to date. Since 1950 vastly improved 
statistics of consumption by industries, though not 
“necessarily by products, have in fact been collected by 
the steel industry itself ; these would surely have assisted 
the departments concerned to bring their records up to 
date in many cases. It is one of the incidental 
consequences of the clumsy instrument of allocation that 
these improved industrial statistics of steel deliveries to 
industries are no longer to be collected ; records will now 
be collected only under the categories of groups of 
products authorised by particular departments, which 
may class differently some of the products of the same 
engineering firm. Such a basis of recording is far less 
generally valuable: but it may eventually enable the 
departments concerned to adjust their allocations towards 
greater accuracy and equity. 

This scheme, it is only fair to say, was chosen not 
only by the two Governments concerned but by the 
representatives of industrial steel consumers. The main 
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reason, perhaps, was that it was familiar to industriali;:, 
and civil servants; it has also certain advantages 
administrative convenience, with othe: 
systems. Moreover, it had been delayed pending th: 
result of the election, and was thereafter hastily adopte. 
by the Conservatives as the scheme that could be broug!: 
in most quickly. Whether this hurry, and the somewh,.: 
shortened scrutiny of individual allocations that it com- 
pelled, will quickly improve the distribution of ste¢! 
remains to be proved. More fundamental criticism. 
of this type of scheme have often been, voiced, notabi: 
by the steel industry itself, which favoured 

“ horizontal” scheme under which bulk allocations of 
steel would have been made by the Government to 3!) 
consumers, without sub-allocation. Such a scheme would 
have had its inconveniences for Government depart- 
ments, and it would have deprived principal contractors 
of their power to ensure that their sub-contractors hold 
authorisations for given supplies of steel. But the presen: 
scheme, with its thousands of sub-authorisations filtering 
through the channels of the steel trade, is dangerous|, 
open to abuse. It can take no real account of the stec! 
stocks held by the consumers to whom a sub-authoris.- 
tion of steel may descend ; and constimers’ stocks migh' 
still be a fairly important potential source of steel in th: 
1952 balance of supplies. And while there may be n 
logical reason why such a scheme must inevitably bring 
about an inflation of paper claims compared with the 
steel actually available, its predecessor and blood brother 
always did, up to the time that it was abandoned in 1950 
Now that the vertical scheme is in being, no doub: 
every effort will be made to work it. successfully, with 
better experience of the weaknesses to which it is prone 
But those weaknesses only re-emphasise the much 
greater importance of action by the Government and the 
steel industry on the other side of the steel equation: 
towards producing and importing from all sources all the 
steel that the economy really needs. 


~ Business Notes 


Bank Profits and Gilt-edged Depreciation 


So far as may be judged from profits statements that are 
always severely conditioned by inner reserve policy, the 
experience of the big banks in this past year of good current 
earnings but large depreciation of investments appears to have 
been uniform and not unsatisfactory. Among the “ Big 
Seven ” banks, all of whese statements are now available, the 
extreme range of variation in published profits by comparison 
with 1950 is from an increase. of 3.1 per cent reported by 
Lioyds Bank to a decrease of 4.5 per cent reported by the 
Westminster. As will be seen from the accompanying table, 
the aggregate profits of the seven banks dropped from 
£9,892,662 to £9,758,153, or by 1.4 per cent, compared 


with an increase of 2.3 per cent in 1950. This is the first. 


decline in aggregate profits since 1946, but this small move- 
ment is fully accounted for by the year’s increase in income 
tax alone. The fact that, in a year such as this, published 
profits have shown so tiny a fluctuation and so little variation 
from bank to bank demonstrates more strikingly than usual 
that the real story of the year’s experience is concealed rather 
than revealed by the accounts, a concealment that is in line 
with the traditions of bank accounting and is, of course, sanc- 
tioned by the exemption accorded to the banks by the 
Companies Act. 


There is no doubt that, if the factor of investment deprecia- 


tion could be ignored, 1951 would have ranked as a bumpe: 
year for the banks. Their worries about rising costs have 
certainly been intensified, and the period in which they must 
shoulder the full burden of additional and pension 
costs caused by the “ bulge” in the age-distribution of thei: 
staffs draws steadily nearer. The pressure of immediate costs, 
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Bank and Dividend 1948 1949 1950 aes1 | SS 
Barclays (14%) ..........:. 1,879,943 | 1,866,279 | 1,971,834 451 | — 3-2 
eds (19%)... .<c- sence 1,674,329 | 1,709,276 | 1,763,603 | 1,815,858 | + 3: 
Midland (16%) 2-203” 2,025,728 | 2,006,414 | 1,987,320 | 1,925,316 | — 5: 
National Provincial (15%) .. | 1,383,387 | 1,413,126 | 1,454,811} 1,469,765 | + 1- 
Westminster (18%)...:..... 1,431,532 | 1,460,557 | 1,471,031 | 1,405,453 | — 4-5 
“ Big Five” Total.......... 6,394,919 | 8,455,652 | 8,646,599 | 8,524,829 | — 1-4 
Disttict (18§%)......0ses0e 525,432 | 504,880 168} 508,217 | — 1-0 
Martins (15%) ..........:0, 719,520 | 725,170 732 895 725,107 | — 1-1 
.“ Big Seven” Total......,. 9,639,871. | 9,685,702 | 9,892,062 | 9,758,153 | — 14 
$ 3 , 








as distinct from these impending burdens, has, however. 
probably been comfortably met during the past year by the 
rise in current earnings. Net deposits of the clearing banks 
as a whole have averaged during the eleven months January / 
November 2} per cent more than in the similar period of 
1950, The whole of these additional resources has in effect 
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seen employed in the most remunerative form of bank assets, 
and in addition the average ratio of advances to total 


\eposits has risen sharply—from 26.7 per cent to 29.5 per 


ent. The average level of advances rose from £1,599 million 
o £1,812 million, an increase of 13.3 per cent compared 
with one of 11.3 per cent in the previous year. Average 


ivestments also rose substantially, from £1,503 million to ; 


1,593 million, but half this increase résulted from the big 
icrease in short-dated (and therefore lowest-yielding) invest- 
nents caused by the November exchange of Treasury bills 
‘or the new Funding stocks ; the average for the ten months 
10 October showed a rise of £45 million. Even so, the 
cinforcement of gross earnings in: consequence of these 
ianges must have been substantial. In addition the banks 
have benefited from the revision of charges for advances that 
began Jast summer, as well as from the increase in commer- 
ial bill rates also made then. The more general increase in 
rates that is resulting from the new monetary policy has not, 
of course, yet had time to have had much effect on profit 
and loss accounts ; in any case the increased return from call 
money and bills is largely offset by the increase in rates paid 
on deposit accounts. Finally, revenues from miscellaneous 
commissions and from overseas business must have con- 


tinued to expand. 


* * * 


Inner Reserves and Contingencies 


All the strictly current factors, therefore, have combined 
(0 raise gross earnings to a new high level. The rub comes 
in the valuation of assets. Not only have the banks had to 
face a year of gilt-edged depreciation comparable to that 
of 1949, but, in addition, they now face for the first time 
ior many years the possibility that they may have to sell 
investments in order to maintain their liquidity ratios. The 
long tradition, which now is also a legal requirement, that 
depreciation of investments by comparison with book values 
must be fully provided for; so that investments are shown in 
the balan¢e sheets at or under market worth, thus acquires 
a sharper relevance and a more practical justification than 
were present, for example, in 1949. There had in fact been 
ome doubts whether, given the strains imposed on such 
reserves in earlier post-war years, the banks would all be 
able this year to meet the depreciation without following 
the 1931 precedent of drawing upon published reserves. By 
‘ar the most satisfactory feature of this pagt year’s experience 

that all seven banks have in fact been able to do this. 


The formula used to define published profits varies slightly 
‘rom bank to bank, though its general import is the same ; 
but the significant point is that each bank’s 1951 formula is 

lentical with that for 1950—except that the Midland Bank 
has added the commonly used phrase, “ diminution in the 
value of assets,” when defining the provisions that have been 
made from contingency accounts. The meaning of the state- 
ments, taken as. a whole, is that each bank has fully provided 
‘or investment depreciation by one or more of three pro- 
cesses combined in undisclosed proportions (a) by drafts on 
previously existing inner reserves (b) by undisclosed alloca- 
ons from the past year’s profits (c) by disclosed appropria- 
ons from the year’s profits to contingency accounts.. These 
last appropriations have this year wholly displaced the 
customary disclosed appropriations to published general 
reserve or other specific reserves ; they aggregate {4,500,000, 
or §0 per cent more than the similar appropriations made 
after the 1949 slump in gilt-edged, and it is noteworthy that 
in most of the banks they have involved a draft on the 
carry forward. It is impossible to know, however, how far 
these provisions have been dictated strictly by the book 
depreciation already incurred and how far by prudent provi- 
sion for the risks that lie ahead—risks that now include a 
rising strain from bad debts. In principle, this same comment 
is applicable to the Provincial Bank of Ireland, the one bank 
whose recently issued annual statement shows any draft on 
published reserves. The statement says that in order to 
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provide for the “ very severe decline ” in investment values 
“Sit has been necessary to utilise, in addition to an appro- 
priation from the year’s profits and from reserves, a sum of 
£300,000 from the Reserve Fund,” reducing it to £340,000. 
This bank, it should be noted, carries a much larger propor- 
tion of its resources in investments than do the English 
banks ; its ratio of investments to deposits at end-1950 was 
almost exactly 50° per cent. 


* * * 


Settlement in Sight for Tin? 


Shortly before Mr Churchill arrived in Washington, 
President Truman announced that he would accept the 
resignation of Mr Stuart Symington, the head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, later this month. In fact, the 
resignation was accepted earlier this week and Mr Harry-A. 
McDonald, chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, was appointed as successor. This news brought 
relief to the tin market, and the London spot price which 
on Wednesday of last week stood at £928} a ton, rose to 
£9583 a ton on Wednesday of this week, despite the 
American President’s statement that the change .of person 
would not mean a change of policy. Much depends on 
what is meant by the word “ policy.” If it signifies that 
the RFC will continue to be the sole importer for tin, that is 
one thing. But it does not necessarily mean that Mr 
Symington’s tactics of beating down prices will continue. 


No purchasing body likes to pay prices that it considers 
excessive, especially when its operations have to be reviewed 
by Congress. On the other hand, the State Department was 
acutely aware of the feeling that Mr Symington’s remarks 
and actions had created in friendly countries. Malaya was 
not the only country to suffer. Bolivia was another of Mr 
Symington’s targets, and the State Department was probably 
as much concerned about the United States’ good relations 
with that country as with Malaya. Meanwhile American 
consumers have been almost starved of tin and stocks have 
been run down to a dangerously low level. 


The official communiqué on the Churchill-Truman talks 
is not explicit about the decisions on vital materials. 
Britain’s need for additional steel from the United States is 
linked to America’s need for supplies of other materials, 
including aluminium and tin. The communiqué notes that 
the discussions will be continued and it is hoped that agree- 
ment may be announced shortly. Two points are fairly clear. 
First, the United States must resume its imports of tin. 
Secondly, the United States will not risk forcing prices up 
against itself. If America sells steel to this country it will 
be at a fixed price, and the United States. will presumably 
expect similar treatment when it buys tin. Malaya dislikes 
special contracts at fixed: prices. But the solution might 
lie in bringing tin within the orbit of the International 
Materials Conference and sharing out available supplies 
among consuming countries, so that there would be no undue 
pressure on prices either upwards or downwards. It would 
still be necessary to agree upon a “ reasonable ” price. 


* * * 


Unhappy New Year for Wholesalers 


The prospect for the wholesale textile trade in the New 
Year is full of uncertainties. Recovery during the winter was 


' written off long ago, but the belief has been current in the 


textile industry that buying would revive in the spring. The 
extent of the revival may be determined by the amount of 
cash that retailers have on hand during the next few weeks. 
Both they and the wholesalers have large sums tied up in 
stocks, and now find that restrictions on credit are pre- 
venting them ordering new goods on any great scale. 
New orders have come to depend, therefore, upon the suc- 
cessful disposal of existing: stocks, and these are heavy. The 
November figures for the wholesale trade show that stocks at 








bem 


the wholesalers stood at 228 (1947 = 100) compared with 144 
a year ago, and they are probably not much lower today. 
There was a fall between October and November of: about 
s¢ven points, whereas wholesale textile sales fell by eleven 
points, from 145 to 134. In November of the previous year, 


—— were, lower, the index of wholesale sales stood 
at 158. 


Some recent figures prepared by the Treasury measure the 
fall in clothing purchases in real terms, discounting the price 
changes that took place during 1951. These calculations 
show that, compared with the corresponding quarter of 1950, 
personal consumption of clothing was 12 per cent higher in 
the first quarter, § per cent lower in the second quarter 
and 21 per cent lower in the third quarter of 1951 than it 
was a year earlier. The similar reduction in the sale of 
household goods (which includes furniture and hardware) 
resulted almost wholly from the fall in sales of household 
textiles such as carpets and blankets. Sales are estimated to 
have been 15 per cent above 1950 levels in the first quarter 
of the year, only 3 per cent higher in the’ second and 15 per 
cent lower in the third. It is unlikely that the trend of 
textile sales has shown any marked change between the third 
and fourth quarters of the year. 


The sharp drop in turnover explains why retailers and 
wholesalers now have big stocks despite the caution that they 
exercised in buying winter goods. Current wholesale busi- 
ness is reported to be idle while retailers are trying to reduce 
their stocks in the January sales. The changes made last week 
by which the old system of a fixed retailer’s margin on each 
price-controlled item is replaced by a maximum price without 
a specified margin should assist the movement of stocks, both 
wholesale and retail, but it is too soon to say whether traders 
will- be able to clear their shelves in time for the spring. 
Some of the goods that they are now trying to sell have been 
in stock since last spring. To sell these lines may involve 


‘heavy price cuts which themselves will leave less cash avail- 


vble for re-stocking in the spring. 


* * o 


The Coal Record 


Revised figures of coal output in 1951 show that the 
deep mines produced 211,195,600 tons during the year and 
the opencast sites 10,985,900 tons, making a total produc- 
tion of 222,181,400. Mined output was thus 7 million tons 
higher than the - 204,123,500 tons produced in 1950, and 
opencast more than a million tons lower. Of the 7 million 
ton increase achieved by the miners, § million tons came from 
the increase in Saturday working (which yielded in all 12 
million tons during the year). Since little extra can be 
expected from this source during 19§2, the figures imply that, 
with the present labour force, this year’s increase might be 
no more than half as great as last year’s. Saturday shifts 
inevitably have an adverse effect upon attendance during the 
five-day week, which contributed little more than a third of 
last year’s increase in mined output. 


Inland consumption of coal during the year reached 
207,855,000 tons, compared with 206,165,000 tons in 1950 ; 
and exports and bunkers ‘together amounted to 11,653,000 
tons, against 17,082,000 tons during 1950. It is worth 
noting, however, that inland consumption of coal has 
moderated considerably during the first two months of the 
coal winter. As a result stocks during this period fell by 
only about $50,000 tons, and amounted to 16,256,000 tons 
at the end of the year, compared with 12,423,000 tons at 
the end of 1950. In former years stocks have often declined 
by nearly 2 million tons between the beginning of November 
and the end of December. This slackening of consumption 


‘—which has recently been matched in the use of gas and 


of electricity—is probably largely due to mild weather that 

will have affected all consumers, while industrial consumption 

has presumably been affected in addition by the slackening 
\ 


ey 
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of the rise in output caused by shortages of metals. Th- 
effect upon coal stocks, it may be noted, is that the country 
has begun 1952 with more coal in hand than at any tim: 
since the beginning of 1948. The total amounts now held. 
upon normal calculations, are more than the equivalent o: 
the various “ minimum ” figures set by succeeding Minister, 
of Fuel this autumn, though house coal is not yet ample . 
and American imports, which may have been necessary as ; 
form of insurance, may in fact become little more than a» 
expensive addition to stocks. 


* * * 


ao 


Barcelona Traction 


When giants contend for the possession of property, 
the ordinary spectator is best advised to watch the batti: 
from a distance. That maxim has for some time been truce 
of the affairs of Barcelona Traction, in which the direct 
British interest is now negligible. The struggle between 
the contestant, however, now appears to be reaching a 
climax, and it is being accompanied by rising cries of battle, 
in the form of statement and counter statement. To asses; 
the significance of cach point made by the opposing parties 
is virtually impossible save for those who are prepared to 
make a full-time study of the affair—in other words, those 
who are already partis pris. 


Put shortly, the latest developments include the sale i: 
Spain of the “assets of Barcelona Traction” under the 
much publicised bankruptcy proceedings. Those who speak 
for the company condemn the validity of these proceedings 
and assert that the “assets” are securities of the sub- 
sidiaries of Barcelona Traction that have been “ created ” 
in Spain within the last six months, whereas the genuine 
shares and bonds are held in Toronto. The opposing side, 
speaking for the interests of Sr. Juan March, offer to the 
shareholders of Barcelona Traction the securities shat they 
have acquired at the auction (for which they appear to have 
paid the equivalent of £91,000) subject to the settlement of 
creditors’ claims that would apparently involve the raising 
of £93 million by the Belgian company that control: 
Barcelona Traction. This offer holds for nine days on; 
from January 4th, and it is clear that the Belgian company, 
Société Internationale d’Energie Hydro-Electrique (SIDRO), 
will not entertain it. Meanwhile, the sterling bonds 0: 
Barcelona Traction continue to be held in London on behali 
of the March interests, which control 85 per cent of the 
total issues. The company evidently has in mind the possi- 
bility of preventing the transfer of these bonds to a foreign 
holder and the next stage jn the struggle may well be carrie 


to the Treasury which alone has power to permit or refus: 
the transfer. 


Two genetal points remain to be made. The direc! 
interest of the British investor in this affair is now, fortu- 
nately, almost non-existent. But the indirect consequences 
of the struggle are of crucial importance for the future o! 
overseas investment. This has received so many hard knock; 
and has been treated so lightly by British authorities— 
including at least one past Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
that the restoration of probity in all international investmen‘ 
supported to the full by all British Governments, has becom. 
absolutely vital. The time appears to have come for the 
Treasury to clarify its own position in this business. Noth- 
ing further has been heard of the proposal, which was under 
consideration some months ago, of publishing reports 0! 
an expert investigation into the case. Secondly, the affai: 
has clearly become a matter for governments, and any hope 
of settlement would seem to rest on negotiation between 
the governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Belgium 
and Spain, which are directly concerned together with the 
United States, which should have a lively interest in the 
questions that are at stake. It is certainly time that a truc: 
was called*on this particular financial battlefield. 


& 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability) 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
President 


T. H. ATKINSON 
General Manager 





Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1951 














ASSETS 

Cash, Cheques and Balances with other 
Banll? sc isvelenc stead: thedabiacsccsvvendy onde $488,057,439 

Government and other Public Securities 
not exceeding market value ............ 966,599,447 

Other Securities not exceeding market 
Valinthy ssddueilitiscdcks Wleiessesavencobamvisede 112,814,279 
Call Si gis in ci dimetinaees 57,127,894 
Other Loans and Discounts............... 790,892,934 

Liabilities of Customers under Letters 
OF CIEE ihancctatabinctessdersindstsvacee 73,925,751 
Other Assets ..sccesees OTR GE ARO 26,227,464 
: $2,515,645,208 

| LIABILITIES; 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits $89,633,372 
|| Notes in Circttlation.....ccccccceecscsceseee 155,987 
Deer Saige cosh sitet atacesnctbbscisee 2,350,314,347 
Letters of Credit Outstanding............ 73,925,751 
Other TARR. os i cis ankinn th erntcnnb ocean 1,615,751 
$2,515,645,208 








Over 760 Branches 
In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, . 
LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over. 


Auxiliary in France: 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 


Paris 
LONDON BRANCHES : 
City Office: » West End Office: 
6, LOTHBURY, 2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, 
E.C.2 S.W.1. 


.B. Strath, Manager. R. B. Murray, Manager. 


_W. S. Hunter, Asst. Manager. A. P. Harvey, Asst. Manager. 
\C. F. Stuart, Asst. Manager. 
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2a . 
<4 = Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in. = § 
-4 = 1771 and has always been closely associated = & 
>} = with the industrial and commercial life of the 

By; = North of England. The Governing Office © § 
| = is in Manchester, so long a centre of the 
& = export trade, and the. Bank’s world-wide 3 
P = connections enable it to further this, trade, E S& 
2 = now more than ever of the greatest impor- => 
PB} = tance in the life of the nation. In London 2 
By) = the Bank was one of the first Members of ef 
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<= Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches SS 
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| =, Toe WILLIAMSDEACON’SBANKLTD © & 
P} = 350,000,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches ‘ 
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she buys. He wants other information as well; for the success 
of his Australian export venture may depend on it. Many 
British exporters consult the Australia and New Zealand Bank 
which is in constant touch with all aspects of life in Austratia 
and New Zealand. The Bank will be glad to answer any 
enquiries addressed to the Overseas Department at the Head 
Office. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


dn which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 
Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1281 
Branch Offices in London : 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
263 Strand, W.C.2% 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist December, 195! 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up et ins ead aa £4,315,096 
Reserve Funds ne is 4,705,821 


Current, deposit and other accounts (including 


Profit and Loss Account) 314,985,008 
Acceptances and engagements on account. of 
customers i sé sit ee sé 23,330,319 
347,336,244 
| ASSETS 
| Cash in hand and at Bank of England £26,455,079 
| Balances with, and cheques in course of collection 
on other banks in the British Isles pao 16,772,988 
| Money at call and at short notice ane cu 47 018,250 
Balances with banks abroad wee se sib 658,403 
Treasury Bills nits oe som ee 29,665,000 
Treasury Deposit Receipts one ‘ins oF 4,000,000 
| Bills discounted... = one ves os 5,401,791 
Investments eck 101,171,693 
Advances to customers and ‘other accounts... 88,603,419 
Trade Investments . “i vie ‘ron en 446,399 
Bank Premises ; ae 3,812,903 
Liability of customers for aeceptances “and en- 
gagements sue ses one dec ‘ut 23,330,319 
£347 ,336,244 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


How the general improvement 
in fish has come about 


During the war years and for some time afterwards, 
trawlers were ordered to stay out on thie fishing 
grounds until their holds were full. The result was 
heavy landings of rather tired——and sometimes 
quite exhausted — fish. 


There was justification for this practice at the 
time as, not only was there a general food ‘shortage, 
but a high percentage of trawlers were still on loan 
to the Admiralty. People were thankful to eke out 
their rations with even poor quality fish: witness the 
fish queues! 

However the policy of fishing for quantity rather 
than quality was only one of desperation. and has 
been abandoned, it is to be hoped, for ever: Since 
this happened, it is significant that the tonnage 
condemned at distribution centres has dropped 
dramatically, despite more rigorous inspections. At 
the present time, a trawler’s voyage is, on the average, 
3 days shorter than previously. This sometimes 
means smaller catches, but it ensures fresher fish for 
your table and greater food-value for your money. 


British Trawlers know their 4ob! 


Issued by the British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd 








Everybody who 
employs a typist 
should make it his 
business to send off 
today for the 
Recordon booklet 
No. E/1572. It 
describes an 
entirely new system 
for handling cor- 
respondence and 
reports which will 
save you hundreds 
of pounds a year. 














RECORDON'’ 


TRs@t “ane 


DUAL PURPOSE MAGNETIC 


DICTATING UNIT 


Manufacturérs and Sole Distributor . 
THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD., HYTHE, SOUTHAMPTON. HYTHE 3265 


London Showrooms : 


Morris House, Jermyn St., S.W.1. WHitehall 6422 
Saies ain. Service Centres Manchester, Jirmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, etc 

















Sell to CANADA! 











There is still room on the Canadian market 
for millions of dollars’ worth of the right 
British goods. Canada’s first and oldest 
Bank will be glad to offer valuable information 
and advice on trading conditions and 
opportunities. 


Enquiries welcomed. - 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
“Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 570 Branches throughout Canada 


Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 
incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
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Policy for Engineering Exports 


Mr Butler’s statement that “ We are now rapidly shaping 
our policies so as to enable a large part of the United 
Kingdom’s metal-using industry to increase its exports still 
further” is the first blunt avowal of a change in export 
policy that has been hinted at—and indeed overdue—for 
some months past.. The previous government originally held 
that as rearmament developed a consequent decline in the 
exports of the metal-using industries must be accepted, and 
that exports of consumer goods could be expected to rise 
sufficiently to offset this decline. The first assumption seemed 
t the time plausible, the second optimistic ; but events have 
borne out neither. During the first eleven months of last 
year, engineering and metal exports weré at a considerably 
higher rate, both in value and in quantity, than during the 
whole of 1950 ; and the rise was generally steady throughout 
the eleven months, with November exports exceeding those 
in October and the average for the third quarter. Exports 
of textiles and other consumer goods, over the same period, 
also rose considerably in value, but this was largely due to 
rises in prices. 

The new policy is therefore an adjustment to present 
realities, and involves an effort to continue the current trend 
of exports. The main reason why engineering exports did not 
fall last year, without doubt, was that rearmament began at a 
considerably slower pace than had been hoped. Output rose 
in most of the metal-using industries, though production of 
some metal items. began to slacken towards the end of the 
year ; deliveries to the home market, both of capital equip- 
ment and of consumers’ goods, seem to have remained much 
the same ; and presumably, therefore, the bulk of the increase 
went to exports rather than to defence. To-.continue or 
increase this level of exports this year, with a defence effort 
that must become more substantial, and reduced supplies 
of metals, means inevitably that home consumption of metal 


goods must shrink. And Mr Butler has declared that it shall 
shrink drastically. 


For particular engineering industries these aims will impose 
difficulties in marketing, and for all of them difficulties over 
supplies. During the third quarter of 1951, for example, 
exports of cars, wagons and trucks, and a few types of 
machinery were lower than in the corresponding period of 
1950, apart from items like machine todls and generating 
plant where exports declined presumably as a result of a 
deliberate increase in home deliveries. Exports of other types 
of machinery, particularly of agricultural equipment, were 
however “markedly higher, as were exports of agricultural 
tractors, and of motor and pedal cycles. Manufacturers of 
cycles, it may be noted, have been among the most vociferous 
in complaint about cuts in their steel supplies under the 
imminent allocation scheme. Whatever the justice of par- 
ticular cases, their experience emphasises that even excellent 
performance in exporting may not save manufacturers from 
drastic reductions in their metal supplies—and therefore in 
their deliveries to the home market. Mr Butler is already 


armed with considerable powers of direct and indirect control - 


over the supplies of metal goods to the home consumer ; 
but there are some hints that he may have decided to 
teinforce them. 

* * * 


Production in the Autumn 


Upon the evidence of ‘the official index of industrial 
production, industrial output towards the end of last year 
was no higher than at the same period of 1950. For all 
industries the index in October was 151, compared with 
146 in September but with 152 in October, 1950. On the 
basis Of information so far received the index for all indus- 
ries in November is expected to be 152-153 ; in November, 
1950, it was 153. During October, it should be noted, the 
official index, which in former years has tended to show a 
greater rise in output than the unofficial London and Cam- 
bridge index, appeared to be varying in the opposite direc- 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, 
LIGHT & POWER 
co. LTD. 





Statement issued by the Board of Directors. 


(1) There has taken place on January 4th in the smail town of 
Reus, Spain, a purported sale of the “ assets” of Barcelona 
Traction, Light & Power Co. Ltd. to a Spanish Company which 
has been incorporated for that purpose within the last few weeks 
by the Spanish Group which has been acquiring the sterlin 
Bonds of our Company. The “ assets” which have been sol 
are so-called Shares and Bonds of our Subsidiaries—mainly 
Canadian Companies—which have been created in Spain 
within the last six months. The genuine Shares and Bonds 
continue to be held in Toronto. 


(2) This sale has taken place in the/“ bankruptcy?’ of 
Barcelona Traction, which was declared four years ago the 
Court of Reus, without any notice to the Company and based 
upon the non-payment of the interest on its sterling Bonds, In 
fact, apart from the years 1936 to 1939 when, during the 
Spanish Civil War, the installations in Spain were seized by 
Workers’ Committees, our Company’s revenues from its 
subsidiaries in Spain have for the last 25 years been greatly in 
excess of the financial charges on its bonded indebtedness. 
failure to pay the interest on the sterling Bonds after the Spanish 
Civil War was due exclusively to the refusal of the Spanish 
Government to allow transfers. The Company, despite the 
efforts made by itself and its Subsidiaries, has not so far succeeded 
in obtaining even a hearing in the Spanish Courts: and the 
“ assets ” are being sold notwithstanding that the validity of 
the bankruptcy has not yet been decided. 


(3) This great Canadian enterprise, built up largely by British 
and Belgian capital, supplies more than one-fifth of the electric 
power produced in Spain. Its net foreign investment in Spain 
at December 31st, 1949, was established by the U.K. and 
Canadian Accountants appeigted by their respective Govern- 
ments, as amounting on book figures alone to over £194 million, 
without allowing for the change in the value of money in the 
forty years of our Company’s existence. The price paid at the 
sale for all the assets was 10 million pesetas (£91,000), the buyer 
undertaking, in addition, to pay off the principal and arrears of 
interest of the sterling bonds of those holders who do not agree 
with the buyer to waive their right to be paid off in sterling. 


(4) During the last five years 85 per cent. of the total issue of 
Prior Lien Bonds has been purchased by the above-mentioned 
Spanish Group from’ their previous holders—mainly U.K, 
residents—at an average price (inclusive of arrears of interest 
since 1936) of about par, viz., £2,300,000. These Bonds are, 
however, stilt held in the name of a company ‘registered in 
England. A large proportion of the First Mortgage Bonds has 
also been acquired by the same Spanish Group, £2,640,000 of 


these within the last few months at a price of about 75 million. 


pesetas, i.e., less than £700,000. 


(5) The much advertised option to the Company to nominate 
someone to bid for its own “ assets” is nothing but a mockery 
in the light of the treatment which it has been accorded in Spain: 
By accepting this offer not only would it approbate the creation 
of Spanish scrip of Canadian Companies, of which the genuine 
scrip exists in Canada, but in order to bid it would be required 
to raise some £9} million on the security of an investment which, 
while of immense value on the basis of its assets and earnings in 
Spain, had already been frozen by the Spanish Government for 
almost 12 years, even before the Company was deprived of its 
control by the Spanish “ bankruptcy” which has ruined the 
Company's credit abroad. 


(6) If, by the sale at Reus, the buyer can effectively acquire 
the enterprises of the Barcelona Traction Gre@up in in, it 
would mean that, as a direct result of the refusal of the Spanish 
Government to allow transfers of exchange to service the 
sterling debt of our cers WH i the above-mentioned Spanish 
Group would have acquired, for the equivalent of about 
£5} million, assets of which the book value exceeds £19} million 
and the present replacement value is estimated at £55 million. 
If steps are not taken to obtain justice, the bulk of this great loss 


will ultimately fall upon a large number of small Shareholders, 
mainly Belgian. 


(Ty. The Board have taken and will continue to take every 
step within their power to avoid this spoliation. They have been 
and remain in communication with the Belgian, Canadian and 
U.K. Governments as to the steps which they can respectively 
take to counter this threat to foreign investment and, Saad og w 
cular, as regards such Exchange trol-permits as d be 
required from H.M. Treasury- to enable the buyer 


to 
consummate the sale. 
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tion; the London and Cambridge “B” index showed 
production in October at 147, compared with 143 in 
September and 145 in October, 1950. 

Nevertheless, both suggest a flattening of the upward 
curve in industrial output, and suggest also that the 4 per 





INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 
September and October, 1951 








1950 1951 
1946== 100 gates ae | escape nna! “Gripes ame ala rte — 
Sept Oct. Sept Oct. 
Official Interim Index :-— 

All industries ...... AEs ine p eeu cceauen 143 152 146 151 
Mining and quarrying <......¥......+++ 116 120 123 124 
cle yes pt a ea Ee tre mare 149 158 152 156 
Building and contracting ...........4+ 140 141 140 140 
Gas, electricity and water.............- 110 122 117 128 

London and Cambridge Index :—~— . 
Total Index—A 2.65. .ccseccccsees pee 41 148 145 150 
WEE Sight phws done t ie aekns 139 145 143 147 
Total index (working day basis)\—A ..... 143 148 147 150 
—B ..... M41 145 145 147 
ROMEO ee fs gee sk rie eecewnad 143 150 143 148 
Moters,-eycles and aircraft ............ 185 216 176 202 
Food, drink and tobacco... ...........s. he 118 115 122 
Chemicals and allied trades .....:...... 146 144 140 141 
GE OE DONE ee as 6 oie eicadhian eee 120 126 1H 142 

















cent rise during 1951 predicted in that year’s Economic 
Survey will probably not have been quite achieved. So far 
as the component indices of the official index for October, 
1951, are concerned, the slackening was most marked in 
manufacturing ; “ mining and quarrying” and “gas, elec- 
tricity and water” both show rises on October, 1950. 


x * * 
Factory Power 


Official interest in the private generation of electric 
power on factory premises appears once again to be increas- 
ing. The Ministry of Fuel and Power is considering a study 
of the potential facilities—perhaps on behalf of its Ridley 
Committee on fuel economy ; and it has been reported that 
the British Electricity Authority is viewing projects from 
certain industrialists with ter benevolence than before. 
Unofficial advocates of private generation of power have 
never been lacking—not all of them equally disinterested. 


Projects for factory power generation are of two distinct 
types. The first type involves the fitting of a small turbine 
through which steam used in industrial processes may be 
passed to generate power before it is dissipated or fed into 
a heating system. Almost any such turbine fitted in a steam 
system is far more efficient thermodynamically than the large 
BEA power station, simply because much more of the heat 
in the steam can be utilised within the factory. But fuel 
efficiency of itself does not necessarily make the small tur- 
bines economically attractive. They generally require steam 
at a higher pressure, and this often involves the reconstruc- 
tion of the factory boiler ; installation costs may thus tend 
to be heavy. But during the present period of fuel shortage, 
their additional efficiency from fuel already being consumed 
often makes them worth while; and BEA might well 
encourage -their installation in many cases. 


The case for small diesel generating sets inside factoties 


is probably not so strong. These involve the use of extra - 


fuel, in a fairly costly generating process; and here the 
normal economies of size are more relevant. In proportion 
to its output, a small generating set takes far more steel than 
do the big stations ; and it has not often been suggested that 
its capital cost per kilowatt is remotely comparable. With 
the use of exhaust gases and cooling water in heat exchangers 
it may be possible to obtain a high thermodynamic efficiency 
with such small sets ; but they would seem a more doubtful 


commercial proposition, and certainly not a generally appli- . 


cable alternative to generation in large-scale power stations. 


- 
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Deliveries for some of these smaller generating sets, it may 
be noted, are already held up for two to three years ; any 
general cpr — oe the present steel — ge 
might well lengthen these delays. Diesel ration of power 
on a larger scale is already being deneioped by the BEA 
in some power stations where the extra sets can be accommo- 
dated ; they give relief, albeit at some cost, at the peak and 
their possibilities may have to be explored further if ‘he 
shortage of coal enforces greater dependence on oil. 


* * * 


New Names in Petrol 


The two leading petrol distributors, Esso and Shel!-Mex 
and BP have made a formal approach this week to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power for authority to re-introduce 
branded petrol on the home market. There seems to be no 
sound reason why permission should not be given but it 
may take the oil companies until June to complete their 
plans for marketing a premier grade of 80 octane petro! in 
addition to the standard pool spirit of about 70 octane. This 
premier grade will cost a few pence more per gallon than 
the standard spirit but should improve the performance of 
new cars, most of which have tively high compression 
ratios that range up to 7.25 to 1. These engines do not give 
their best on pool petrol ; in fact most engines with ratios 
exceeding 6.5 to 1 need a better fuel than this. Private cars 
account for about 38 per cent ofthe motor spirit consumed 
in this country and goods vehicles, which are less likely 
to be consumers of premier petrol, for roughly the same 
proportion. The immediate potential market for 80 octane 
spirit is, therefore, likely to be limited to about two million 
tons a year out of a total consumption of between § and 
6 million tons. 


When branded petrol returns to the British market, 
Sccony-Vacuum’s “ Mobilgas” will be competing for the 
first time with established names like Shell, B.P., Esso and 
Regent. The American Vacuum Oil Company has not previ- 
ously marketed petrol in Britain under its brand name ; its 
British selling agency, Socony-Vacuum, has an important 
trade in lubricants. Socony is now partly owned by Powell 
Duffryn, which has become a partner with Vacuum Oi! in 
the new r now under construction on the site of 
Powell Duffryn’s old Coryton storage plant. The two com- 
panies have recenfly provided an extra {£500,000 for this 
project which was iously to need a total of 
£10 million. The Coryton plant was first intended to pro- 


‘vide lubricating oils only; a catalytic cracker was later 


incorporated and the will now work up the light 
petrol and diesel oil fractions of the crude as well as pro- 
ducing lubricants from the heavier residual fractions. The 
throughput of the plant is 18,000 barrels a day compared 
with 80,000 at Stanlow and 110,000 at Fawley. Production _ 


_ of petrol will, therefore, be on a much smaller scale than that 


of other. leading companies, but may be supplemented by 
imports from Vacuum’s other refineries. 
Socony-Vacuum, the marketing organisation, must now 
‘overcome the handicap of having no established distribution 
facilities, A limited organisation is being built up im an are. 
of about 40 miles ral om around London, where the firsi 
“ Mobilgas” pump started working last week. Until the 
Coryton cracker is in operation, about a year hence, Socony 
must depend on what petrol is imported by Vacuum Oil. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 

The Ministry of Food last week signed a formal long- 
term agreement with Commonwealth sugar producers. It \: 
retrospective to January 1, 1950, and is to run for 10 years. 
The new agreement is, 8 ere Caer te bong: 
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Cuba, and although Britain undertock to guarantee a market 
‘or the entire exportable surplus of Commonwealth sugar 
hroughout the life of the Cuban contract it was c'ear that 
me form of revised agreement with both colonial and 
ominion producers would be necessary. The new agree- 
nent supersedes that undertaking. 


The document embodying the agreement is long and com- 
licated. It contains twenty-nine articles and a number of 
appendices, but its basic terms differ only slightly from the 
-ontract of two years ago. Commonwealth producers have 
igreed to restrict their exports to a total of 2,375,000 tons 
in any one calendar year and Britain has agreed to buy, 
: the annually negotiated price, 1,643,000 tons, of which 
75,000 tons are on behalf of New Zealand. These quantities 
are the same as in 1950. Until a new international sugar 
igreement is negotiated and accepted, exporters can increase 
their exports beyond the agreed limits, but they will have 
10 sell such additional quantities at the world price. Pro- 
ducers can thus obtain three separate prices: the negotiated 
price on their agreed sales to Britain and New Zealand ; the 
world price plus preference on additional sales to Britain 
and Canada up to the agreed export limits ; and the world 
price without preference for any sales beyond that limit. 
If a country cannot meet its export quota the unfulfilled 
portion may be transferred to any other signatory. All the 
parties have agreed not to enter an international agreement 
unless it accepts the total export quota of 2,375,000 tons for 
Commonwealth countries as an irreducible minimum. 


* ee * 
Price of Concord 


A novel feature of the new agreement is the method 
of fixing the price each year. A single Commonwealth price 
will apply to all Commonwealth exporters,for sugar sold to 
Britain and New Zealand. In the terms of the contract, the 
price “is to be reasonably remunerative to efficient pro- 
ducers” which may mean widely different things. For 1952 
the price has been fixed at £38 10s. a ton compared with 
£32 17s. 6d. a-ton in 1951 and £30 10s. a ton in 1950 ; this 
vear’s price is in fact at parity with the current world price. 
Last year’s price was well below the world level.. The 
important point is that in future it will be calculated each year 
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cording to a special formula ; it will not, as in the past, be 
subject to bargaining between Britain and the producing 
-ountries, The 19§0 price has been taken as the basis of 
calculation and this will be increased according to weighted 
ncrease in the cost of wages and salaries, supplies and other 
charges in the current year. This will determine the price 
‘or the following year. The price for 1952 was worked by 
‘his distinctly complicated method and both Britain and the 
“xporters consider the result reasonable. 

Any long-term agreement necessarily spells rigidity and 


‘his certainly is no tion. But the sugar market has not 


been subject to the free play of supply and demand for many 


te 
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years, and if assurance to sugar producers is necessary for 
political reasons, perhaps this new agreement is no more 
obnoxious than many other forms. Certainly, the exporting 
countries have welcomed it, and it remains for the future to 
put it to real test. The introduction of a price formula 
should remove one cause of dissension in Commonwealth 
relations. But at what cost to the British consumer? The 
adoption of a single Comrhonwealth price will leave room 
for competition between the various producers who range 
from the highly mechanised plantations of Australia to the 
negro plantations of the Caribbean. 


At the moment, Britain may not be paying excessively for 
Commonwealth sugar; last year it certainly paid too little 
if the so-called world price (which is really the Cuban free 
market price) is any guide. What are the prospects of a 
much lower price in the world sugar market ? This season’s 
world production is estimated at 35,900,000 tons, nearly 
800,000 tons larger than last year’s record of 35,100,000 tons. 
On this comparison, it would seem that the price of sugar 
is unlikely to rise. At present it is around 4.7 cents a lb and 
since the turn of the year the market has been steady. If 
the price should fall below 44 cents, Cuba and other pro- 
ducers will certainly press for an international agreement 
which would presumably peg the price at around this level. 
If this appreciation is correct, the cost, of the Commonwealth 
— so far as the consumer is concerned, need not be 

8 


* * * 


Electric Shock for Whales 


Science is being introduced to the art of whaling and 
in the current whaling season, which started a week ago, 
experiments will be carried out in the Antarctic with a new 
electric harpoon, The ordinary harpoon carries an explosive 
charge in its nose ; the whale is thereby severely wounded, 
and may not die for an hour after it is hit. When the electric 

n strikes, the whale dies in a very short time and_its 
valuable blubber and flesh are not damaged in the process. 
Further, the whale remains afloat. The new device can be 
used with existing harpoon guns (although a lighter version 
with a higher muzzle velocity is being developed) and it will 
reduce the catching time. The shorter catching seasen this 
year, however, is not a consequence of the electaic harpoon. 
The postponement of the opening of the season from 
December 22nd to January 2nd was decided upon because 
the whaling fleets are more or less back to their prewar 
capacity. 

The number of whales that can be caught in any one 
season is still restricted under international agreement to 
16,000 blue whale “units ” and this limit ts unlikely to be 
affected by the introduction of more efficient and more seemly 
methods of catching. A late start to the catching season 
should give whales more time to get fat and thus increase 
their yield of oil. The advantages of the electric harpoon 
should, therefore, be twofold. A larger output of oil may 
be obtained from a given number of whales caught when 
they are mature ; and operating costs should be lowered. The 
two main items in cost are fuel and wages, and although the 
latter. will almost certainly not decline—at least not because 


of the electric harpoon—considerable economy could be 
effected in the use of fuel. 


The new harpoon is still at an experimental stage and 
certain technical difficulties remain to be overcome. Even 
when these are solved, two or three seasons are likely to 
elapse before the new method is universally adopted. Mean- 
while, the Ministry of Food has had to increase its purchase 
price of whale oil. This season it has so far bought at {110 
a ton compared with {100 a ton last season and {80 in the 
season before. Now that scientific aids are being introduced 
= housing “ice Muse Mr ee Mepoee cr cree. pokaps, 
“ homing ” devicé to to the harpoon or even, per 
a radio controlled harpoon. 
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Radio Industry’s Exports 


Exports are coming to play an increasingly important 
part in the total market for radio products. Last year, when 
the combined output of all sections of the industry was 
valued at £75 million, more than £18 million was exported 
compared with a prewar figure not much beyond {2 million. 
This year the Radio Industry Council has provisionally esti- 
mated that total exports have exceeded {22 million. Less 
than one-quarter of this total consists of radio receivers, 
although the number sent.abroad is very nearly double what 
it was in 1950. Most of these sets go to the Middle East 
and to the Commonwealth countries, although a small export 


trade in television receivers is being built up in South 
America. 


At least half the total value of radio exports today 
consists of sales of valves and other components. Many of 
these are going to countries developing their own receiver 
assembling industries, but rearmament has brought a marked 
increase in the volume of orders for components coming from 
all parts of the world, not all of which are accepted by British 
manufacturers. Most component manufacturers now acknow- 
ledge the fact that rearmament will affect the production of 
doméstic radio and television receivers, and look to defence 
orders and export business to maintain their level of output. 
Although present defence contracts placed with the industry 
have been valued at £76 million, this does not mean as much 
employment to the industry as-£76 million worth of domestic 
receivers. Current defence orders are weighted heavily in 
favour of capital equipment that uses relatively fewer com- 
ponents and other radio accessories for every pound of cost, 
compared with civilian orders. Moreover, defence orders in 
many cases displace export orders for radio transmitters and 
communications equipment and do not necessarily increase 
total employment in the industry. Exports of this type of 
equipment have, in fact, fallen during the year, and the total 
is likely to be lower than in 1950. 


In spite of short time in some factories, the production 
of radio and television sets is still remarkably high. In 
October, 200,000 radio and 74,500 television sets were pro- 
duced compared with an average of 150,000 radio and 45,000 
television sets a month in 1950. But much of this must be 


production for stock against impending shortages, for sales. 


have been falling since the budget last April, and if the 
industry lacked the continued stimulus to television sales 
given by the opening of new transmitters, it would be going 
through a difficult period. 


- * x * 
Pe 


Dearer Cocoa ? 


The cocoa market, which has been in the doldrums 
since last March, is beginning to revive and since November 
the price has risen from 226s. 9d. per §0 kilos to 266s. 9d. 
Bumper crops were expected bur they have not materialised. 
Three months ago world output for 1951-52 was put at 
793,000 tons compared with 780,000 tons in 1950-51. But 
this estimate. has been steadily reduced and is now put at 
no more than 710,000 tons. The Gold Coast crop, which 
accounts for one third of the world’s total, has suffered a 
serious fall from 262,000 tons to 235,000 tons because of 
heavy rainfall and black pod disease. Swollen shoot is still a 
major problem but steps have been taken to limit its spread. 
Both Nigeria and Brazil have also suffered from black pod, 
though the fall in output in these two countries has been 
less severe. 3 


The prospect of a smaller crop has undoubtedly helped to 
strengthen the market. In the United States, confectionery 
manufacturers used up their stocks during the summer 
months and although they began to buy again in November, 
their purchases have been small. Having learned a_painful 
lesson a year ago, they are carrying small stocks. British 
imports of cocoa are also declining. In the eleven months 
to November, imports totalled 98,600 tons compared with 
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d % : 3, Sa 
120,000 tons in the same period of 1950. American con- 
sumption of confectionery this year is expected to be a 
little above last year’s total, which was high, but European 
consumption is expected to fall. British consumption of 
raw cocoa is restricted by the sugar ration to confectionery 
manufacturers. The cuts on confectionery imports to this 


, country might have seriously curtailed the Dutch demand 


for cocoa beans, but the Netherlands have an alternative 





Wortp Propvuction oF Cocoa BEANS 
(000 Long Tons) 














| 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 191 * 
' oa 

Cold tee | 248 262 | 235 
RIA on os ais tn ike Sho he's soe 99 1i0. {| 100 
Tmt CORR 6 oi as 0 ieee iis ec en 60 60 | 45 
French Cameroons.........-++4- | 44 48 45 
Cilnee AACR oi sic oem meee ns 33 4 | 33 
RRR gS Ue RA meee ley EI | ae eae 15 
Other Almetion <6 6. ies on cick va | 64 74 73 
Dominican Republic ..........+ | 33 32 | 29 
Otler W. Tadies. ...545.5.+<00-. PES » 19 17 
Asia and Oceania. 3.66 0c ses 7 y age | 7 

World Total ............... | 76 | 70 | TO 





Source: Messrs Gill & -Duffus Ltd. a 
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outlet for confectionery in Germany, where the demand 
for cocoa and cocoa products is expanding rapidly. Before 
the war, Germany was the third largest market for raw 
cocoa and if German import restrictions are relaxed next 
Aprii—as the cocoa trade confidently hopes—German 
demand for raw cocoa may be a powerful support for the 
market. Thus prospects this year suggest higher rather than 
lower prices for cocoa; demand is likely to equal that of 
1951 and perhaps slightly exceed it, while supplies are much 
smaller. 
* * * 


Life Assurance Records 


A further eighteen offices have published their figures of 
new ordinary life assurance secured in 1951. The net new 
sums assured by the fifty-six offices whose results have now 
appeared were {686.4 million last year compared with 
£575.8 million in 1950, £5§25.0 million in 1949, {511.8 
million in 1948 and £243.0 million in 1938. Last year’s 
total of new life business, including that transacted in the 
United Kingdom by. Commonwealth offices, will un- 
doubtedly exceed £700 million and set up a new record. The 
1951 total to date is 19.2 per cent higher than that for 1950. 
These figures include the overseas business of the British 
insurance companies (transacted mainly in the Common- 
wealth) which has been expanding since the war faster than 
home business. The overseas new business of the Prudentia! 
represents nearly half of that of all British offices, and last 
year was £37.5 million compared with {32.1 million in 1950 
and {28.8 million in 1949. 

Business underwritten by the different types of offices has 
varied considerably during the last two years. In 1950 the 
new business transacted by the life departments of the com- 
posite insurance companies was some 15 cent greater 
than in 1949, and that secured by the seatieal snd proprietary 
life offices 10 per cent greater but the increase shown by the 
industrial-ordinary offices was less than 1 per cent; the 
average increase in new business was just under ro per cent. 
Last year, when the average increase was about 19 per cent, 
both the mutual and Pain erg offices and the composit: 
insurance companies showed increases of 20 per cent over 
the 1950 level, whilst the industrial-ordinary offices..greatly 
improved their performance with an expansion of over 16 
per cent. The rise in the total new business secured by this 
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group last year is especially welcome as it suggests a 
material increase in the volume of individual as opposed to 
staff scheme new life assurance being taken up by people of 
moderate means. “From the results so far available, it seems 
probable that new industrial life assurance business com- 








OrpDINARY Lire AsSURANCE 
Net new sums assured by 18 offices (a) 
(£ Million) 
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| 3938 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 
ee nd - een — —~ i —— _ = —— J —— 
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Toll ianscquakagebnucties | 98-3 205-7 | 208-6 (227-7 | 271-9 
i t | 
Notes: {a) Including overseas business, (6) Approximation. (c) Excluding group 


ife and pension business. The total new business was: 1948, {91-3 million, 1949, 
{68-4 million, 1950, £94-4 million, 1951 not yet available. 





pleted last year will show a modest improvement on the 1950 
total. 

It would seem almost too much to expect even higher 
new life assurance figures this year, but unless much more of 
the inflationary steam is let out of the economy during the 
coming months than at present seems likely, there is no 


apparent reason why last year’s level should not be roughly 
maintained, 


Shorter Notes 


The British Export Trade Research Organisation, a co- 
operative attempt by a section of British industry to carry out 
market research in importing countries, is to close down after 
seven years’ work. The organisation, which has been par- 
tially financed by government subsidy, has not obtained 
sufficient work to pay its way. 


Three open hearth furnaces at the Port Talbot works of 
the Steel Company of Wales, each with an output of about 
1,000 tons a week, have been closed through lack of scrap 
steel to charge them. This announcement, which followed 
a warning the week before by the company’s managing 
director, Mr Julien Pode, is an indication of the severity of 
the shortage of raw materials now affecting the British steel 
industry. Margam, the industry’s newest plant, has fairly 
or unfairly been considered by other steel producers as 
receiving special favour, and materials have been diverted 
from other works to-feed it during recent months, while 
it has gradually been building up its output. 

* 


The latest subject of inquiry for which the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity is sponsoring the visit of a team to 
the United States appears somewhat remarkable. The team 
is to study “ fuel conservation,” and its subsequent report 
is expected to “formulate recommendations on the imme- 
diately pressing problem of economising existing resources, 
and also on a comprehensive long-term policy of fuel 
utilisation in this country.” Both aims are admirable, and 
justify study of foreign experience ; but, the United States 
does not seem the obvious place for it. The higher produc- 
livity other teams have often studied there is based partly 
upon a lavish use of vast resources of power, and in some 
areas of the country at least saving fuel is the iast thing 
most industrialists study. A visit to some countries im 
Europe, perhaps, might be more useful. 
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REBARCELONA TRACTION, 
LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY LIMITED 





Following upon the auction sale of the assets of 
Barcelona Traction, Light & Power Co. Ltd. held in 
Spain on the 4th January before the Special Court for 
the bankruptcy of the said company, the successful 
bidder, the Spanish company Fuerzas Electricas de 
Cataluna has sent the following telegram to the 
Société Internationale d’Energie Hydro-Electrique S/A 
(SIDRO) of Brussels, owner of the majority of the shares 
of the bankrupt company : 


“The advertised auction sale of the assets of 
Barcelona Traction held to-day results in the adjudi- 
cation being made to Fuerzas Electricas de Cataluna, 
a limited company domiciled at Calle Serrano 12, 
Madrid, subject to the reservation that Barcelona 
Traction may make use of the right it already 
possesses, and which was notified at the actual 
auction to Barcelona Traction’s legal représentative 
present thereat, to put up any bidder to replace 
Fuerzas Electricas de Cataluna within the period of 
nine days under the same conditions as have been 
accepted by that company. [f, as is alleged in the 
publicity campaign, Sidro believes that the assets 
auctioned represent a much greater value than the 
bonds issued and owing by Barcelona Traction, 
Fuerzas Electricas de Cataluna offers to the share- 
holders of the said Barcelona Traction Company 
a new opportunity, additional to that prescribed in 
the Conditions of Sale in favour of Barcelona 
Traction, to acquire the said assets for the value of 
the bonds plus interest (which has been unpaid for 
sixteen years) of the said Barcelona Traction 
Company, payment of which is guaranteed by the 
auctioned assets themselves. To this end Fuerzas 
Electricas offers to the shareholders of Barcelona 
Traction the opportunity of acquiring those assets 
without having to pay to Fuerzas Electricas de 
Cataluna any price for the assignment which it is 
prepared to make to them. Fuerzas Electricas de 
Cataluna is willing to consider a proposal from 
Sidro to the effect of assigning thereto in the interests 
of all the shareholders Of Barcelona Traction all its 
rights acquired and its obligations incurred at the 
said auction subject to the liquidation and payment 
on behalf of Sidro to the full satisfaction of Fuerzas 
Electricas de Cataluna before the 31st of the present 
month of all the amounts included under the 
headings detailed in the second condition of the 
Conditions of Sale of the said auction. All of this 
in accordance with the Spanish law applicable to 
this case. This is communicated pursuant to a 
resolution of the Board of Administration of Fuerzas 
Electricas de Cataluna passed on the 31st December 
last. I am confirming this cable by mail and am 
sending you a copy of the Conditions of Sale. 

RODRIGUEZ SASTRE 
Director and Secretary.” 
Fuerzas Electricas de Cataluna. 
Madrid, 4th January, 1952. 
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Company Notes 


Turner and Newall.—tIn the past year, 
demand in almost all the markets for Turner 
and Newall’s products outstripped even the 
increase in production, and it seems that only 
labour and material i ol 


1 revented all 
plant from being worked at full capacity: 
Group trading profits jumped from 


£9,366,998 to £13,069,825 and distributable 
earnings from £965,000 to nearly £1,675,000. 
Yet the ordinary dividend was left unchanged 
at 20 per cent. The directors were not willing 
to be more generous as record earnings were 
due “partly to temporary conditions ” 
beyond their control In his statement 
accompanying the full accounts, the chairman 
Goes not clinch this argument by explaining 
what exactly were these “temporary con- 
ditions” to which he referred in justifying 
an ultra-conservative dividend policy. 


The directors’ concern with the problem of 
replacement is evident in the year’s reserve 
appropriations, but so strong is the con- 
solidated balance sheet that it could hardly 
be pleaded that the need to plough back 
profits was so imperative that nothing more 
could be spared for equity shareholders. A 
fall in cash balances from £10,753,301 to 
£3,080,130 has been more than offset by an 
increase in quoted investments from 
£,2,404,504 to £5,160,240 and in tax reserve 
certificates from £3,694;713 to £5,649,786. 
Higher prices and “the increased level of 
trading activity ” led to an increase in stocks 
from £10,250,497 to £12,693,256. 


Years to September 30, 
1950 


Consolidated earnings :—~ 1951 
£ £ 
eo eo | reareay T= er 9,366,998 13,069,825 
Total Snotine. is ee eke 10,391,359: 15,707,278 
DROOCIRIION. x ccs ins sé veanaaeas 1,357,774. 1,617,703 
Ps SBA Sere Pirie genres bee aon aia 4,193,552 6,560,205 
Group earnings for ordinary stock.. 965,032 1,674,993 
Ordinary dividends ............ 587,247 560,554 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 20 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 450,376 577,438 
Stock TOSErve...- i sceseceavewes 480,000 920,000 
Fixed assets reserve .<... Sevacs 1,000,000 1,750,000 
General reserve ...... Cin cashes 500, 500,000 
Added to carry forward ........ 223,272 417,616 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 





Fixed assets, ess depreciation ... 17,801,410 8,353,181 
Net current assets..,.....+...5 « 21,679,105 27,135,798 

+» 10,250,497 12,693,256 
MD ccncknnstxgevibuaeeeneeen 10,753,301 8,080,130 
a ey erates Ape ve +«»+ 20,904,184 27,125,525 


Ordinary capital , 
£1 ordinary stock at 88s. 9d.xd yields £4 10s. per cent. 


ere eee eee eens y > y ’ 


Peak production of Ferodo brake and 
clutch linings was made possible by “a con- 
siderable quantity of new plant” brought 
into operation last year. Despite an acute 
locat shortage of labour a high level of 
activity was maintained in the asbestos 
textiles division, and a high rate of output, 
particularly in coal conveyor belting, was 
achieved in. the new factory at ey 
Green. All plant in the asbestos cement 
division has been operated to the maximum 
following an i vement in supplies of 
suitable grades of asbestos fibres. A 
new milling plant in Southern Rhodesia, 
now in operation, will help.to increase 
the production of graded 
this area but the gap between available 
supplies and current needs has still to be 
closed. nderground mining, instead of 
uarrying, at the .Bell asbestos mine in 
canada, will add to costs but is not expected 
te reduce production. Further plans to 
extend capacity, especially in the asbes 
rextile division, are already in hand. 

Mr Shepherd is not the first chairman to 
refuse to make long term forecasts but he 
admits that the directors “ anticipate the con- 
tinuances of strong demand during the 
current year” and that production will be 
“at or mear Maximum possible with 
available plant and raw asbestos.” Costs will 
almost certainly rise in the rearmament 
period and shareholders will not disagree 
with the chairman’s comment that yearly 
profit records cannot be achieved indefinitely. 


fibres from - 


But they will still wonder if that is sufficient 
reason for ignoring their claim for a bigger 
slice of the cake in a year when a new record 
was established. 

* 


Carreras.—By drawing upon stocks of leaf 
tobacco purchased before devaluation, the 
reras group were able in 1949-50 to stave 

off the full impact of higher exchange cost, as 
well as increased market price, upon earnings. 


* In fact, these advanced to a new record level. 


Last year, by contrast, group profits, before 
tax, fell by nearly 64 per cent from the 
1949-50 figure of £3,062,000 to £2,866,000. 
The decline in profits was not unexpected 
as the company, using dollar leaf stocks pur- 
chased at full devaluation cost, was con- 
fronted with a rise in manufacturing and 
distributive costs. Together with the other 
leading tobacco manufacturers, the group was 
forced to increase the price of cigarettes, but 
as this increase was only effective in the last 
two months of the financial year it can have 
made only a small contribution to the year’s 

Years to October 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated carnings :— ; 

Profit, before tax .....4.0.6.605 3,062,190 2,865,696 
jt Nae DORE Re Rilig: Soe Ree 1,536,116 1,579,446 
Group earnings for ordinary stock.. 1,395,410 874,075 
Ordinary dividends .......-.... 716,158 685,605 
Ordinary dividends (per cent}... 100,000 Py 
Fixed assets reserve ...........: Si « 211,200 
Added to group carry forward. . .. 579,252 190,470 


{1 “ A” ordinary stock at 95s. yields £7 8s. per cent. 


earnings. Despite the decline in gross profits, 
the taxation bill was higher at £1,579,446, 
against £1,536,166, and group net profits fell 
quite sharply from £1,428,504 to £1,165,066: 
The company, however, were able to main- 
tain the ordinary dividend at 35 per cent, a 
rate that has been paid since 1944-45. No 
appropriation has been made to general 
reserves, which received £100,000 in 1949-50, 
but £211,200 has been added to a fixed assets 
reserve. 


Increased cigarette prices have had little 


effect upon sales and the heavy purchases of 


leaf tobacco at the recent auctions suggest 
that production will be maintained in the 
current year at the 1951 level. But as the 
yield of 7% per cent on the Carreras “A” 
ordinary shares at the current price of 95s. 
suggests, investors are taking a cautious view 
of trading prospects in the tobacco industry. 
The biggest fear is that the additional penny 
on a 3s. 6d. packet of cigarettes will not cover 
the whole of the increase in costs. 


* 


Apex (Trinidad).—Atr first sight it appears 
that in the year to September 30th last, profits 
accruing to Apex cr rinidad) at £1,995,245 
were lower than in 1950 when proffts were 
shown at £2,098,931. If, however, profits of 
£408,022 relating to earlier years are excluded 
from the 1950 figure, it is evident that 
revenue from the year’s tradi actually 
advanced from £1,690,909 to 1,995,245. 
Similarly, if distributable earnings are calcu- 
lated to exclude earlier years’ profits, ordinary 
earnings have risen from £261,000 to 
over £530,000—an_ imcrease that amply 
justifies the decision to raise the tax free 
dividend from 35 to 49 per cent. The im- 


provement in profits: stems from an-increase:- 
in 2 pene and delivery of crude oil and 
* casi 


head gasolene. 


For its drilling programme the company 
has ample resources, as the directors resisted 
a suggestion that a distribution of part of its 
large cash balances might be made. Nearly 
£2,390,000, against £1,395,000, is held in 
cash, a further £610,000, against £425,000, 
in tax reserve certificates and -about 
£1,004,000, against £1,094,000, is invested in 
government securities. At the current price 
of 48s. 9d.xd. the 5s. stock units vield 
£7 16s. gross. 
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ODaLrwaa vw 
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Lec 


y Net ae 
British Funds | Price, | Price, Yield, | [!> 
and Jan. 2, | Jan. 9,| Jan.9, | Yield 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 "1952 | “1952" | Joo. ° 
. i (m) Je 
$ : s. d. £ Ss 
War Bonds * ..»| 100h | 100% $°0}1 191 
Mar. 1, 1951- 013 2)2 4 
War Bonds 2% .-«| 99% | 100 012 812 9 
Mar, 1, 1952- meee | 2 10 
Exchequer Stk. 24%) 994 90e 43 6 2/2 51 
Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Funding 17%| 99§ | 100§ | 012 2/111 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 12%) 99§ | 100 016 11} 1 15 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding ....; 99 | 99} Ne St a ie ae | 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 24%. ..}-- 99% 95 11-8 2)2n 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 Zan S 12 i 
Funding 23%. 2... ©. 965 | 99f4 55 6 5) 417 
June 15, 1952-57 | 331 11 j} 2 1: 
Nat. Defence 3%...{[ 999" 994% 214 11/3 
July 15, 1954-58 | Baedi{|3 1 
War Loan 3%....-; HOR | 100% | 11110'3 2 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | ie ae 8i 35 1 
Savings Bonds 3%%.; 91} 903* | 410 0/5 19 
Ang. 15, 1955-65 12 8 2)318 
Funding 2)°5...... 925 92H '>3 4 2/141 
April 15, 1956-61 | 12 4.313 9 
Funding 3%....... i 87 Sie t-215-° 515 5 
April 15, 1959-69 | 1210 7/4 2 
Funding 3%... .... | @7g* | 87981212 114 2 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | 12 911/14 0 
Funding 4% ;......} 9Of 1° 98h 12 7 114 6 
May 1, 1960-90 | ie 2-3 6/4 
Savings Bonds 3%.) 869. | 86) | 3 9 1/5 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 210 414 
Savings Bonds 2§%! 843 | 84% 216 6) 4 
May 1, 1964-67. | | 222 113 
Victory Bonds 4%. 1004 | 101g 2° 011; 4 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 83§ | 82§* | 3 210/414 
Aug, 15, 1965-75 | j 211 0:4 
Consols. 4% 22. 6c: + BOR* | -O9§* 12 6 814 8 
Conversion 37% ..-|- 81h | 81j 2 6:3)4 6 
Treasury Stk. 24% .; 58g | 59% aS G14 5 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) ; 
Treasury Stk. 3% ..) 69} Sor 52 5 5) 4 
(after Apr. 5, 1966); { j 
Treasury Stk. 34%.) 87§ | 88) | 2 9 6)4 5 
June 15, 1977-80 | : 2866:4 4 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..) 764 163} 242 414 7 
Oct., 1986-96 | 29 0/4 4 
War Loan 3}%...;} 80 sop 125 914 7 
Consols 24% ...... | *| 61 23 0:4 11 
Brit. Elect.53%Gtd..; 844 8451216 1/4 8 
April 1, 1968-73 | 233 114 3 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 83} 83 | 21111) 4 4 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 2 911/\4 2 
Brit. Elect. 34% Gtd. 8} (2 8 414 4 
Bit. i 3% Gea. 16h | T6t $16 8{4 10 
t. Tpt. 3% Gta. $/ 410 
july 1, 1978-88 Sin ot4 5 
se ta * B44 844 5216 4134 8 
April 1, 1968-73 211 3}4 3 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3% 76} 764 |} 221 134 5 
Beit Ges Gea 34% 934 2 ; 4 : 2 
rit. Gas Gt A 2 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 ”" 26 2;4 1 
Brit. Iron & ‘Steel | 88§ 877" |2 9 O01} 4 4 
__ 34%, 1979-81 28 4\4 4 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (2) To latest date 
(n) Net yields after ing for tax at 9s, 6d. 


im ; 


(s) Assumed average life 13 years 0 months. * Ex dividei' 






















Last Two 1 Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | Og@iagry | Jan. 3,| Jan. 9,) Jan. 9 
% % [5 7 ara 
b aiAnglo-Am. 16/- 7 % 1316 2 
_ § @ 25 biAngio-Iran f1.. : 5 4 4 
20 Wal\Assoc, Elec, {1.' 83/9 ("78/9 (5 1 7 
214 Tgaj\Assoc. P,Cem.£1104/45 103/9 5 6 0 
45 ciAustin 5/- ..... M/E 1 S/S |7T 4 9 
5 @ t17$b\Bass {1 ....... 125/-* (123/9" | 6 18 7 
40 c = § alBoots 5/-......| 22/6 | 22/6 4 8 ll 
9c 7 a\Br, Celanese 10/- Pays 13 1 6 
12b| 8 alBr. Oxygen{1..| 85/6 | 84/- (415 3 
Sa, hb\Coatsé1....... 52/6 | 51/10}, 4 16 5 
ae § a\Courtaulds {1.. 45/6 | 45/6 4 18 11 
22 Tha\Di 4/- ...| 20/3 |.20/-* 410 9 
15 lite Aiea ts 61/3 | 60/7- (516 8 
10 ¢\Ford £1... .... 50/74 | 50/7h 4 18 9 
ejGen. Elect. {1..| 91/3 | 91/3 4 18 9 
17 8G oS 124/44 (123/14 | 4 10 11 
5} bi} Hawker Sid. 36/- 9 }5u11 
3 aiimp. Chem. £1.| 46/10$/°46/6 | 5 3 5 
134a\Imp. Tobacco £1). 90/- f- 17 2 2 
10 6\Lanes. Cottong]) 41/5* | 40/74", 7 7 8 
5-aiLever {7 ...... 50/- “Seale, 8 0 
74a\Lon. 57/6 | 57/6 (5 4 4 
60 b/Marks&Sp.45/- 88/- | 88/6 (4 4 9 
Maik: pane se = : 8 10p 
5@ ‘shor’ Sh, 96/3 | 95/74 419 7 
46 ube Invst. . ae (4 10 il 
‘DIT. & Newall £1.) 88/-* | 88/9* | 4 10 2 
Castle 43/6 | 44/6 4 gill 
eee fle ett ags 15 9 3 
if alWonkeetik éi-.2 Se ' te | 4 18 10 
div. a Ee. fa.Di. for whole year. 
pest -seg Taney 
% after “ 








(p) Yieid basis 
Ex dividend 
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Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


r the 5 days ended January 5, 1952, 


revenue was {89,510,000 


ist ordinary expenditure of £63,163,000 
issues to sinking funds £216,000. Thus, 


iding sinking 


fund 


allocations 


of 


853,000, the deficit accrued since April 1, 
is 199,656,000 compared with a surplus 
Lon 041,000 for the corresponding period 

> previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





/ Esti- 


| mate, 
1951-52 
£000 


REVENUE 


‘ant 


No 1, Agel 


to 


Receipts into the _ 
Excheq 


16 Days|5 Days 
951 | ended |'ended 


Jan. _ 


Jan. 5,} 6, 
1951" | 1952 | 1951 1882 


uer 


(¢ thousand) 





| 
Revenue | 
Lak ae 


; Duties 
[ax&E.P.T. 


and Rev. 
S ontributn, 


. 11624750 
128,000 
180/000 
55,000 

Bt ane 


1,500 


592,351) 


220,170, 
110 
3,980) 


692,426 


,600 

247, 200 
119 
2,220 


} 
44,601) 42,783 
8,500) 10,000 
3,400: 2,400 
800} 600 
Ione 5,300 
20 





land Rev. 


2302400,1055921| 


1194256 


67,401) 61,133 





| 930,500 
20,500 


687,763) 
537,600 


771,767 
569,900 


18,974; 17,917 
5,200; 1,300 





1651 


1225363 





1341667 


24,174 19,217 
\ 





i. So 
War Stores 
‘om Tradg. 
{ Receipts} 
Licences, 
OARS. . + 
Xeceipts ; . 


62,000 
20,000 


§,400 
13,606 
27,000 

105,000 


21,404) 
35,932 
41,905, 

8,650) 
20,858 
64,737 





23,361 
29,645 
74,455 

9,20G 
21,473 
77,681] 


7,001' 7,240 
46)... 


969 
951 


1,219) 
824) 
a 





rd, Rev... 
rALANOING 


4236400 2474770) 


(2771737, 


102165} $9,510 





173,43] 
4,900 


130, ise 


6 1654) 


144,400 
4,179 





3,000} 2,900 


12) 21 











4420731 


peraiasasacsi@ios 177) $2,431 








‘PENDITURE 


issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


(f{ thousand) 





NDITURE} 
n. of Nat. 





27, 
8,035 


356,878) 391,284 


29,00 
9,7 


} 
8,484) 8,677 


1,922 2,040 
2,346) 2,346 





ervices .. )* 


392,426) 


430,029) 12,751 
965240)2524511] 37,800 


13,063 
50,100 





rd, Exped. 
>in Funds ... 


“4098069235766 


13,063; 


666'2954 
16,8 


50,551) 63,163 
592; 216 





xel. 


Self- 


Bal. Expd.j.. 239 40980622370729|2971 393 





51,143) 63,379 





\LANCING 


4,5 


179,43 


130,700) 
6,654 





144, 
4,1 





3,000; 2,900 
mW 2 








428 





s provided in the Budget (¢ 


Jotal 119972] 54,1 
a. iuding £6 million of the margin for 


66,300 


or es 


Alcr increasing E-Exchequer balances by 
£925 288 to £4,391,335, the other operations 


for the 


: 5 days decreased the National Debt 


by 19,538,925 to £26,549 million. 


NET RECEIPTS Loge 
Land Se — (Facilities) fin 1919 1921 10 
Tithe \ct, 1906 Soe eae evo uses ves 295 
Cotton (Centralliaed Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3) 500 
EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1} a... 183 
Suez Canal Shares drawn and paid off dp Sy ince je 4Am5 
L163 

ae SSUES (f thousand) 

BPT ue sud) Teleco (Money) Act, 1950.. ae 
= 10S , 
Housi Scots oe eo } age Y “gait 750 
aoc ‘thorities Loans Act, 1945; BEY se sys 4,200 
Ton Towns Act, 1996, 6: 2203)... 167 ween reeee +200 
Wh and Country Planning Aets, 1947........ 

mance Acts, 1946 and ” Postwar Credits. . 253 








CHANGES IN DEBT ( thousand) 





























RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 200 | Treasury Bills.... 22,650 
Ways & Means Ad- 24% Def. Bonds. 600 
Vamices... 2.5... 9,380 | 3% Def. Bonds.. 210 
3% Ter. Annuities 1,431 
Tax Reserve Certs. 999 
Other Debt :-— 
Internal. ....... 626 
External :...... 102 
Treasury Deposits. 2,500 
9,580 29,118 
FLOATING DEBT 
({ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas, 
Bills Advances. | De- | Jota! 
Date pias Ae Sis, eke posits ~~ 
+, | Bk. off b 
Tender! Tap foe | E : Debt 
PYS- | and 
~ 1951 
Jan. 6153270-0) 1861-8] 394-7 500-0 | 6026-5 
Oct. 6]3240- o| 2425:2] 347-6 i 250-0 | 6262-8 
» 13}3240-0) 2471-11 256-6 228-0 | 6292-7 
»  2013250- 0| 2315-4} 371-0 200-0 | 61365 
» 2745270-0)} 2287-8} 362-8 175-0 | 6095-6 
Nov. 3) 3270-0) 2285-4] 330-0 175-0 | 6060-4 
» 10)3260-0} 2323-2] 332-8 “ 150-0 | 6066-0 
ee 4586-5* 274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 
aa 4571-6* 292-6 125-0 | 4989-3 
| 
Dec. 1 4593-3° 304-8 os 125-0 | 5023-1 
ce 4631-1* 289-0} 3-0 | 123-0} 5046-1 
ee 4718-1* 207-7 oe 123-0 | 5048-8 
we oe 4782-9" 252-5 5:8 119-0 | 5160-1 
i952 j 
Jan. 5 4760-0* 267°7 deo 116-5 | 5144-2 
* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 





1} per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the total of tender’ Bills poe Besar Fp cannot be calculated, 


TREASURY BILLS 




















(£ million) 
Amount Average jAllotted 
Date of Rate a 
Tender al of j 
Offered Applied! s notted Allotment | Rate 
| or i 
TST | 
Jan. 240-0 | 301-4 | 230-0 10 «3-35 70 
Oct. 5 } 250-0 327-4 | 250-0 10 «3-13 ~ 69 
» 12 | 260-0 | 365-5 | 260-0 10 2-64 58 
ow a 50-0 | 339-9 | 250-0 10 2-97 64 
» 26 | 230-0 | 313-4 | 230-0] 10 2-91 | 65 
| 
Nov. 2 | 230-0 | 330-1 | 230-0 10 2-38 54 
3 9 | 260-0 | 3350-4 | 260-0 1? 2-96 70 
i» 16 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0 17 10-66 41 
» 23 | 170-0 | 237-6 | 170-0 19 2-96 63. 
s» 3 | 170-0 | 244-8 | 170-0 19 6-54 53 
Dec. 7 | 170-0 | 225-3} 170-0] 19 3-26 | 73 
» 14 | 170-0 |} 234-0 | 170-0 19 6-88 60 
ye «2 4 170-0 | 236-1 | 160-0 20 2°27 49 
» 28 | 170-0 | 188-3 | 150-0 19 4-06 82 
1952 
Jan. -4 | 150-0 | 212: 5) 150-0} 19 3:39 61 














On Yancary th a or $l day. bills to be 
paid from January 7 to January 12, 1952, were tee: 
dated Monday to Thursday and Saturday as to 
61 per cent at {99 15s. 2d. = applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. plications dated Friday 
were accepted at £99 15s. 3d. a above in full. Treasury 
Bilis to a maximum of {150 million were offered on 
January lith. For the week ending ‘ne 12th the 
banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


* 




















({ thousand) 
Totals 39 Weeks -| Week 
ea 
Dec. 36, | Dec. 29, }'S<. 
1950 | 1953 | 2952 
Certificates :-— 

a eee ee 65,700 118,800) 2,000 
Repayments .........-.- 98,700) 101, 1,500 
Net Savings ............ Dr 33,000; 14 2005 500 

Defence Bonds :— 

PROD ik Fi ncn ve ene 12,530 43,6 300 
Repayments ........-++- 37, 044) 55,24 1,400 











Net Savings ........+.+- Deii14 Dri 54Dr 1,100 
P.O. and Trostce Savings : 
Banks :— 
ES Re a Pe 483,522, 517,54 13,264 
eon ane SPR Fe 536,654, 610,1 17,481 
Net Savings ......-.+.«- 





Total Net Savings.......-. 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Taterest accrued 


Change in total invested. ... 














BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 9, 1952 —~ 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Notes Issued:~ Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1395,786,388 | Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1435, Ls 719 
partment.. 54,570,435 | Other Secs. . 772,452 
Coin (other 
than gold). .. 2,511,729 
Amt. of Fid——— 
Issue ....... 1450, 000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
2483. per oz. 
PRE 356,823 
1450,356, 823 1450,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
bs ’ 
Capital ...... 14, 000; Govt, Sees.... 339,027,853 
Te ES 3, 638,680! Other Secs. 37,638,722 
Public Deps.:- 18 583,962 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 18,231, 766; Advances... 14,218,319 
H.M. Treas | Securities. . -» 23,426,403 
Special Acct 352,196 | 
Other Deps.:- pine, 412 | 
Bankers... .. 904,296,011 | Notes........ 54,570,435 
Other Accts.... 91,860,401 | Coin... 7. 1,695,044 
432,932,054 432,932,054 


* Including Ex 


wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ million) 
1951 1962 
Jan. | Dec. | jan, Jan. 
10 | 12 | 9 

Issue — i | 
Notes in circulation. .... 2.314 -0:1437 - 91419-0/1395-$ 

Notes in banking depart- ' i 
WOME vin kates 44 chee 3-3, 12H 31-3) 84-6 

Government debt and } i 
Securities® oo. vie ccs’ 1345-2 1446 - 81446-7/1446-7 
Other securities. ........ . 7 4 0-8 «8-8 
Gold and Coin.......... 29 2-9 
Valued at-s. er fine 2... 24870) 248) 248/0\ 248/0 

; 
pe ae 18 8-7] 13-4 14-4) 18-2 
Treasury Special Account 2-4) Q- 04 0-4 
WM Siac aco ves eam 297-4) 299-8) 304-9) 304-3 
CNN 5555 was cies cok nie &4- 8 a . na 91-9 
Ws oi viikca nite as 403-3, 403-6] 411-9 414-8 
Government............ 339-0} 369-1] 348-7) 339-0 
Discounts, ete........... 20-41 18-4 22-9 14-2 
ON Se Neer cieosen cc 24-7; 20> 25-5) 23-4 
BEG itn cA ease 384-1, 407+5| 397-1) 378-6 
Banking dept. res......... 37-4 14: 33-0) 56-2 

' , 

é ; 

“ Progestion ";,.35..32.055 3. %. 8-0) 13-5 





bd eva ge sa persed is £11, L405 “lion capital £14, sage Po 
taillion on found 12, 1 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of $ 
September 19, 1949, and the selling 
dealers from 175s. 
cash prices during 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


MEASURES TOWARDS RESTORING SOUND ECONOMY 
STATEMENT OF MR A. HAROLD BIBBY, D.S.O., D.L. 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
general meeting of members of Martins Bank 
Limited will be held at head office, Liver- 
pool, on Febrpary 12th. 
circulated to members, the chairman, Mr A. 
Harold Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., writes: — 


First may I deal with the. balance sheet 
and accounts which include the figures of 
the absorbed British Mutual Bank Limited ; 
I feel sure that the shareholders, in the light 
of existing conditions, will express their 
satisfaction as do my colleagues on the board. 


The net profit for the year is £725,107 
which compares with £732,895 last year. The 
result reflects larger demands for taxation, 
higher overheads (the peak of which has not 
yet been reached), and prudent reservations 
facing as we now do conditions under which 
industry will find it less easy to make profits 
and the no less important changing values in 
British Government securities. Fortunately, 
an investment reserve built up in past years 
has, with allocations out of the year’s profits, 
enabled the carry forward of a surplus in 
that particular reserve. : 


After payment of the dividend, it is pro- 
posed to make an allocation of £375,000 to 
reserve for contingencies, 


Total assets amount 
against £342,053,859. 


Customers’ funds and other accounts are 
£314,582,055 against £303,348,987 last year 
and advances are {88,603,419 as compared 
with £74,809,980. 


Changes in other assets will be observed 
in the comparative balance sheet; the ratio 
to deposits of our more liquid resources, in- 
cluding Treasury deposit receipts stands at 
35.73 per cent.; the fall from the high figure 
of a year ago is accounted for mainly by the 
translation of £24,000,000 of Treasury bills 
into the mew 17 per cent. Serial Funding 
stocks, being a reflection of the Government’s 
early steps towards monetary stability. 


to £347,336,244, 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


The past year has again seen changes in 
the directorate of the bank and in the local 
boards. I have to record with deep sorrow 
that Sir William Clare Lees, Bart., O.B.E., 
LL.D., passed away in May. He had 
rendered great service to the bank during the 
eighteen years of his close association, first as 
a member of the Manchester Board, where 
he had served as chairman for over nine 
years, and later as a member of the General 
Board, where he acted as a deputy chairman 
from 1945 onwards. 


During the year we welcomed to our 
deliberations Sir Wilfrid Martineau, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., a partner in the firm of Messrs 
Ryland, Martineau and Company, Solicitors, 
of Birmingham. We are indeed fortunate in 
having his co-operation both on the General 
Board and also as chairman of ‘the newly 
constituted Midland District Board to which 
I refer later. Mr P. J. D. Toosey, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., T.D., who has wide commercial 
interests in the North West, has, I am 
pleased to say, also joined the General 
Board. 


Mr Myles N. Kenyon, D.L., whose valued 
counsel has been available for many, years 
both to the General and Manchester Boards, 
has been elected as chairman of the Man- 
chester Board, and Mr R. Cary Reynolds, 
O.B.E., has joined that Board. From the 
North Eastern Board Sir John S. Barwick, 


In his statement, - 


Bart., has retired owing to advancing years, 
and we record our appreciation of the ser- 
vices he rendered over the long period of 
35 years. To fill the vacancy Mr Peter 
Wrightson, O.B.E., has accepted 4 seat on 
that Board. In Mr Reynolds and Mr 
Wrightson. we have “colleagues with wide 
knowledge and experience in their respective 
spheres of textiles and engineering whose 
advice will be invaluable. 


In May last Mr Herbert Holt relinquished 
his seat on the Leeds Board to which he was 
appointed in 1941 following notable service 
in an executive capacity. His total service 
with the bank and its predecessor extended 
over sixty years, and we acknowledge his 
valued co-operation, 


EXTENSION OF DECENTRALISATION 


Once again may I stress the advantages 
which accrue both to the bank and customers 
generally in our policy of decentralisation 
through our local boards and district head 
offices. During the year we have put into 
effect a further extension of this system, for 
it was decided that the growth and control 
of our business in the Midlands would be 
greatly facilitated by establishing a local 
board with district general management -at 
Birmingham: this new arrangement will 
prove, I am sure, a considerable source of 
strength to our organisation. As I have 
already mentioned, we are fortunate in secur- 
ing the sérvices of Sir Wilfrid Martineau on 
the general board, and he it is who will be 
the first chairman of the Midland district 
board. He is a prominent figure in the civic 
life of Birmingham and has filled the high 
office of Lord Mayor; his counsel and his 
breadth of knowledge of that area will be of 
great help as also will the assistance of Mr 
P. H. Jones, M.C., T.D., D.L., M.I.Mech.E., 


‘a well-known Midlands industrialist who has 


joined him as a member of the Midland 
district board. 


PROMOTING OVERSEAS RELATIONS 


Mr C. J. Verity, chief general manager, 
made an extensive tour of Australia and New 
Zealand during part of last year making 
numerous calls on Australasian banks’ and 
commercial houses, and I know that his visit 
has been of real value in cementing and pro- 
moting business relations with that steadily 
growing continent. Other executive officers 
have also visited and kept in touch with our 
connections abroad. 


You will remember that a while ago, in 
order to meet our expanding needs for office 
accommodation, we acquired premises at 80 
Gracechurch Street, London. I am now able 
to tell you that after much frustration in the 
process completion of the alterations there is 
imminent and our chief foreign branch, the 
London Trustee Department and some other 
internal departments are to be housed‘ in 
these premises (to the relief of space at 68 
Lombard Street) and in addition we are 
opening a new branch there. 


Amongst several new branches opened 
during the year it is notable to record that 
an office is now functioning in St. Helier, 
Jersey, and a subsidiary company to meet 
local regulations has been formed for the 
purpose of carrying on trustee business there. 
. Before leaving the domestic sphere it is 


appropriate that I should make reference to 
the valuable service rendered by the staff and 


reflected in the annual report. The result: 
are witness to the untiring efforts and 
stant attention of the chief general manaver 
and his deputy, his colleagues of the general 
management, the district general manave- 
ment and branch managers and also to the 
zeal and efficiency of the staff as a whole, for 
which we offer them our sincere thanks and 
appreciation. 


The past year has been difficult for every- 
one and not the least for bankers. All the 
uncertainties of a troubled world, the pre- 
carious and unstable foundations of our 
domestic economy, the financing of stocks 
at high prices, the difficulty of obtaining risk 
capital, have added to the perplexities of the 
— with which bankers are called upon 
to 


However, beyond trying to profit from the 
lessons, there is little merit in dwelling on the 
difficulties in too much detail when one’s 
thoughts and energies should be directed to 
the future rather than to a post-mortem on 
the past. 


CREDIT TO BE USED TO NATIONAL ADVANTAGE 


The government have announced their 
programme to curb inflation by the restriction 
of credit and, as an aid to this, by higher 
interest rates. 

Bankers are asked to examine most care- 
Aully all es for fresh loans and the 
renewal of old ones. The yardstick will be 
whether the money is required for projects 
which are essentially and positively related to 
the rearmament programme, to the stimula- 
tion of exports to desirable markets, to the 
saving of imports, particularly from dollar 
sources, and to the relief of basic deficiencies, 
especially of raw materials { if these tests are 
-not passed the banks are asked to be much 
more restrictive however credit-worthy the 
applicant may be. 


The truth is that. credit is in short supply 
and it is only by using the amount available 
to the best national advantage that the essen- 
tial business of the country can be kept 
running. To achieve this there may have to 
be some re-orientation of trade, but it is 
not proposed that there should be disorgani- 
sation of trade by the sudden withdrawal 
of banking facilities: it must be recognised, 
however, that everyone will have to reduce 
their credit requirements to the minimum 
and not embark on unessential expansion. 


The home consumption trades will suffer 
most and no doubt the hire purchase busi- 
ness, which runs from Rolls Royce cars (0 
electric kettles, will be among these. Govern- 
ment-owned industries, like gas and elec- 
tricity, are among the most prominent pro- 
moters of hire purchase and the reaction in 
these: nationalised businesses will be a sound 
indication of the pressure the Government 
wish applied, 


It is to be hoped that wholehearted support 
will be forthcoming from every industry and 
every individual in this strenuous attempt! 
deal with a situation which might well cripp'¢ 
our whole economy. 


° 


MAXIMUM INDIVIDUAL EFFORT NEEDED 


Eyer rising costs are the nightmare which 
t haunts. everyone, This problem pre- 
sents itself to each individual in a differen! 
way ; to the industrialist it is the increasins 
cost of raw materials and wages making b's 
product too dear; to the widow it is the 





sing cost of the food and clothing to main- 
tain existence at all ; to the nation it is being 
able to sell abroad our exports to pay for the 
food and raw materials we must import if 
employment and the necessities of life are 
to be available to us. 

lhe one factor common to everyone js just 
thet the £ has ceased to purchase what it 
formerly did. On this subject so much has 
been’ said amd written both by the learned 
and the ignorant that the ordinary man in the 
street becomes utterly confused and bewil- 
dered and he clings to the fixed though 
mistaken belief that if he is to maintain any- 
thing approaching his present standard of 
living he must have higher wages or a higher 
margin of profit (whichever applies to his 
particular case). 


The general bewilderment obscures what is 
surely the fundamental fact, namely, if each 
and all expect to receive £1 for 10s, worth of 
work or goods it cannot be long before the 
£ generally becomes worth only 10s. 


So long as this present day attitude con- 
tinues, the purchasing price of the £ must 
decline, and the only way to arrest the trend 
and make the purchasing price of the £ 
increase is to give something of more value 


for our individual effort, be it of brain or 
muscle. 

Rearmament, which we all agree is neces- 
sary for our very existence, must absorb a 
large portion of that extra effort, and it is 
only what we are willing’ and ready to give 
over and above the rearmament requisite that 
is going to make our earnings worth more. 


We all pay lip service to the need for 
higher production, but most of us think that 
that is a matter for the other man and has 
litle concern with ourselves. Till each and 
everyone of us is determined and resolute to 
give the maximum of his or her effort each 
day and every day, no fall in the cost of living 
or appreciation in the real value of the £ can 
possibly take place. 

We, in this generation, are having to pay 
the cost of winning two world wars and try- 
ing to prevent a third, and that can only be 
done by giving in .effort something over and 
above our living requirements. No section of 
the community can or should expect to be 
shielded from this. 


The choice is quite clear—either to contri- 
bute a higher degree of effort-er to accept 
without complaint a lower standard of living. 


REARMAMENT’S PRIOR CLAIM ON EARNINGS 


Without falsifying reality it is only possible 
to spend £1 once. This is equally true in the 
national as in the individual sense. If this 
is accepted, the question is “ How-much is 
there in the national purse and how can it 
best be spent ? ” 


To use a business simile, the position can 
be compared with the rights or claims of three 
types of capital im a big industrial company. 


Debenture interest has priority of charge 
against income amd then preference shares 
and ordinary shares get their rewards in that 
order. "Fhe vast majority of people have 
come reluctantly to the conclusion that for 
the safety of owr country, our homes, our 
families and our way of life, rearmament 
must, like debenture interest, have priority 
of charge upon the income of our national 
community ; the rewards for the preference 
Shares must go to maintenance improve- 
ment,of our present equipment and the pro- 
“\s.0n of new. This only leaves the rewards 
0! the equity, that is, the surplus of income 
leit after meeting all prior claims, to provide 
for private and public spending; in other 
words, this. surplus is reflected in our 
Standard of. living, individually by our 
Private spending in normal living expenses 
and in those extras such as a television set or 
4 seaside holiday, atid collectively through the 
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taxes, paid by the community at large, used 
either by the local or national authorities on 
the maintenance of roads, hospitals, education 
and other social amenities. 


Having met the fixed debenture and pre- 
ference charges, the sum we can spend on 
the rest depends entirely on what surplus, if 
any, there is for the ordinary shareholders 
who are in this allegory the public at large. 
We all know that this dépends on the 
prosperity of the concern as a whole. 


Under careful and wise management with 
everyone pulling his full weight, with incen- 
tives to do so, there should be good dividends 
for the ordinary shareholder but, given ex- 
travagant, inefficient management at the top 
and slack disinterested workmanship below 
there can be little or nothing for the holder 
of the ordinary shares except, perhaps, during 
a short-lived international sellers’ market. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND WELFARE STATE 
MUST BE WORKED FOR 


Social security and the welfare state which 
depend on the dividends from the ordinary 
shares are, therefore, not things that like 
manna drop from heaven, but have to. be 
worked for here on earth. 


Unless this is fully appreciated, the whole 
idea of social security is false and misleading 
and-tends to an unreal sense of well-being 
which breeds indolence and lack of any sense 
of drive and sustained effort. 


Would we not be wiser to build up our 
collective security on a foundation of indivi- 
dual security? 

Each one of us, by striving to become a 
master of his profession, craft or trade, by 
refusing to be content with the second rate or 
shoddy, be it at the desk, the bench or in 
the field, would recapture a sense of indi- 
vidual self-reliance and a pride and happiness 
in our diversified occupations. With encour- 
agement and reward for good honest work, 
sloth and dodging the column would dis- 
appear. 

It cotild be argued that this was all very 
well for the able-minded and able-bodied and 
that the weak, aged and feeble would be 
driven to the wall. In these enlightened days 
no one is, or should be, allowed to fall below 
a reasonable standard ; society from the top 
to the bottom would revolt against any indi- 
vidual or section of the community living, by 
no fault of their own, below decent standards 
of life. 


Given that surge forward in effort, that 
striving and pride in doing a job well, the 
dividends for what in my simile I have called 
the ordinary shareholders would rise to such 
heights as to provide comfort for the old and 
sick and added incentive to the adventurous, 
hard-working and self-reliant. 


PROFICIENCY BONUSES AS INCENTIVES 


Everyone agrees consciously or uncon- 
sciously that incentives are good; even the 
most hard-boiled trade unionist of the old 
school concurs or, if he has any doubts, his 
wife certainly hasn’t. 


From infancy we have been brought up on 
incentives and rewards; the small child is 
offered a sweet; the school child is offered 
a prize ; im sport it is universal. Infact, after 
centuries of trial and error, it emerges as the 
logical and best method of urging humans to 
give of their best. se 

There are many ways of offering incen- 
tives, the difficulty is in selecting the best. 

At first sight, profit-sharing seems the 
easiest and fairest way, but this may defeat 
its own object. 

First of all, it A agp oe that there are 
profits to share but, supposing there are 
when the scheme is inaugurated and that 
they continue for a number of years, then 
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the happy recipients in the first year or so. 


accept the bonus as something over and 
above the standard wage but, very soon, if 
is regarded as a regular part of their 
remuneration and is absorbed into a revised 
standard of living, be it a larger house, a 
better school for the children, or any of the 
things we all hope and strive for. 


_ Sooner or later the cycle of trade results 
in lower profits, or in no profits at all. Lf 
there is a loss, those who participated in the 
profits are economically unable to share in 
the loss. However, if the bonus disappears, 
or is even diminished, then unless it has been 
regarded entirely as savings, which is rate, 
financial hardship ‘at once confronts the 
family and the feeling of encouragement that 
the scheme first produced is turned into one 
of frustration and insolvency. 


To avoid this, bonuses could be invested © 


in the individual names of employees in some 
form of Government stock, or in the business 
itself, in such a way that they could not be 
cashed for. current expenditure but the 
interest paid .half-yearly to the holder.. This 
has the disadvantage that a {1 a week bonus 
becomes an uncashable saving of £52 per 
annum, with an interest payment of only £2 
to £3 a year before deduction of tax. Human 
nature being what it is nearly all the incen- 
tive would disappear. Is there any other 
method that avoids these two disadvantages 
and is direct and sufficiently immediate ? 

With the co-operation of the trade unions 
who, in general, accept the principle of 
incentives in piece-work and differentials, a 
comparatively simple scheme of proficiency 
bonuses could be given individually and, 
among the clerical staffs the inducement to 
give a full best could be with the emphasis 
on proficiency rather than on a graded basis 
of age or years of service. 

These bonuses, though smaller than profit 
sharing in boom times, would be permanent 
so long as they were merited by the efficiency 
of the indivi s concerned and would be 
divorced from trade cycles and other matters 
beyond the employees* control. 


I believe some such scheme, which would 
differ from business to business, would meet 
the aspirations of those who wished to better 
their circumstances by their own endeavours 
—that, surely, is the essence of incentives. 


BANQUE BELGE 
D’AFRIQUE 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 





At an extraordin general mecting of 

shareholders held on. December 28, 1951, it 
was decided to increase the capital from 72 
to 144 million Congolese francs, by the issue 
of 72,000 new shares with a nominal value of 
1,000 Congolese francs each, of the same type 
as the existing shares and conferring the same 
rights and privileges as from January 1, 1952, 
except that they will bear-no dividend in 
—— the financial year 1951. 
i new shares have been taken up by 
the Banque de Bruxelles at the price of 1,500 
francs per share, fully paid, that Bank under- 
taking to re-transfer the new shares, at the 
same price plus the costs of issue, giving pre- 
ference to holders of the old shares. 

Subject to any unforeseen occurrence, the 
issue to the public of the new shares will take 
place during February, 1952 

During the meeting, M. Lehembre, a 
director and vice-chairman of the Manage- 
ment Committee, acting on behalf of M. 
Max-Leo Gérard, the chairman, who had 
been delayed abroad for a few days, stated 
that the results for the fimancial year just 
ending were far better than those for pre- 
ceding years. He added that the increase in 
th Bank’s business had affected all branches 
of its activities, both in the Belgian Congo 
and in French ial Africa. 
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BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The sixty-fifth annual genéral meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of Bass, Ratcliff 
and Gretton, Limited, was held on the 7th 
January, at the registered offices of the com- 
pany, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


The chairman, Mr Arthur Manners, pre- 
sided and was supported by the oe 
members of the board: Mr C. A, 
(deputy chairman), the _— Hon. Spon 
Gretton, O.B.E., Mr A. G. Manners, Mr 
W. P. Manners, Mr P. D. Manners, Mr F. F, 
Toone, and Mr W. R. Soper, with Mr I. D. 
Pugh (secretary), and Mr I. M. Taylor, eg 
senting Messrs Whinney, Smith and 
ney (auditors). 


The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report. 


The chairman said:— 


Gentlemen,—We are submitting for your 
approval the sixty-fifth annual balance sheet 
and accounts, which, as in the past, you will 
no doubt agree to take as read. 


og he report of the directors, which is bilore 
, deals fully with the assets of the com- 
vend and its activities during the past year. 


It has been a difficult year, and it is with 
regret that your board considered it advisable 
to reduce the distribution on the ondinary 
stock, the reasons for which are explained in 
the directors’ report. 


During the year we have appointed to the 
board, Mr F. F. Toone and Mr W. R. Soper, 
who have been in the service of the group 
for over 40 and 43 years respectively. We 
feel that their experience and knowledge of 
the company’s business justifies.such appoint- 
ments, and we hope it will be an incentive 
to the ambitions of other executives. 


I would like to express on your behalf and 
on behalf of my colleagues our appreciation 
and thanks to all those employees’ of the 
group who, in their various occupations, have 
continued to render loyal, faithful and 
efficient service, 


I now beg to move that-the report of the 
directors and the balance sheet for the year 
ended September 30th last be adopted ; that 
the half-yearly dividends paid on Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and June 30th last on the 5 per 
cent. preference stock of the company, and 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock paid on June 23rd last, be 
approved ; and that a final dividend be and 
is hereby decla of 15 per cent. and a 
bonus Of 24 per cent. on the Gora soe stock, 
making with the interim dividend 

cent. paid on June 23rd last a total vvidend 
of 224 per cent. for the year, all free of tax, 
such final dividend and bonus to be payable 
on or after January 17, 1952. 


Mr C. A. Ball seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 


Mr. F. F. Toone and Mr W. R. Soper, 
elected directors during the year, were re- 
elected—Mr F. F. Toone on the motion of 
Mr S. C. Robotham, seconded by Mr E. C. 
Walers ; Mr W. R. Soper on the proposi- 
tion of Mr R. L. Tooby, seconded by Mr F. 
Hanson. 


The retiring directors were re-elected—-The 
Right Hon. Lord Gretton, O.B.E., on the 


proposition of Mr M. F. R. Moreton, 


seconded by Mr S. C. Robotham ; Mr A. G. 
Manners on the motion of Mr E. “es Walters, 
seconded by Mr R. I. Tooby. 


The a, of the auditors, oer 
Whinn mi Boone was voted on 
the peaches! of Miz F Chania, ssshuded by 
Mr 2 Facet Sa racy 


JOSHUA HOYLE AND SONS 


The annual meeting of Joshua Hoyle and 
Sons, Limited, = held on January 10th at 
Bacup, Mr H. A. Enright, chairman and 
Managing director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

New high levels of turnover peel have 
been achieved’ during the year review. 
Our export trade was further extended and 
our home trade maintained. With conditions 
both at home and abroad so uncertain, it 
would be difficult to attempt to forecast the 
trend of trade for the next year. An encou- 
taging factor is that our products are put 
to a diversity of uses and are sold in a 
wide range of markets. 

The~trading profits of the group, includ- 
ing investment income, amount to £2,245,428. 
To this is added £70,000 from the provision 
for deferred repairs. This has been appro- 
priated as follows:— 

Percentage 
of total 
£ profits 

Taxation .............. 1,166,506 50.39 

Dividends—net ...... 206, 112 8.89 

Retained profits ..... 942 810 40.72 


£2,315,428 100.00 

The above appropriation for taxation out 
of current carnings brings -our total reserves 
and provisions on profits to date to a figure 
in excess of £2 million, which is some indi- 
catien of the burden of taxation, at a time 
when we are employing so much of our 
resources in re-equipment and modernisation. 

Considerable sums have been expended 
during the year on new machinery and on 
the maintenance of our existing plant at a 
high degree of efficiency. 

The total capital employed by the group 
based on the depreciated valu: of fixed assets 
is now £6,438,635. 

The report was adopted. 


LONDON AND RHODESIAN 
MINING AND LAND 


The annual a meeting of London 
and Rhodesian and Land a es os 
Limited, was held nog anuary 9th in 

Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E. (the chicugat 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said: The strengthening of the balance sheet 
has been carried a stage further during the 
year under review, by the transfer of a 
further £15,000 to general reserve. This 
transfer increases the general reserve to 
£100,000. 

Despite necessary and unavoidable in- 
creases of expenditure in many directions, 
the board have nevertheless found it pos- 
sible to maintain the dividend at the 
increased rate of 6 per cent. paid last year. 








It falls to me to add some information 
recentiy to hand respec the Pickstone 
Mine—information which I and believe 


stockholders will regard as satisfactory. 

As you know, the development of this 
mine was wumdertaken by London and 
Rhodesian on behalf of a syndicate. For 
some time past developments have been of 
a satisfactory nature, 

Pickstone is situated within 17 miles of the 
very successful Cam and Motor. mine, which 
is already equipped with a plant of a capa- 
city amply sufficient to take the Pickstone 
production in its stride. It seemed obvious 
that by far the best course from the point of 
view of the syndicate was to offer the Pick- 
stone Mine to Cam and Motor, 

Cam has requested, and has been granted, 
an option to purchase the Pickstone Mine 
for the sur of — cash, exercisable on 
or before the 31st this month, and I have 
very = — that the option will be 
exerci 


The report was et 
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HOULDER LINE, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Hou! - 
Line, Limited, will be held on January 28: 
in London. 

The following is an extract from 
statement by the chairman, Mr Walter « 
Warwick, circulated with the report 4-.: 
accounts : — 

Shareholders will be gratified to note - 
increase in profits, but I should men: 
that the redeas igre of £756,799 is befo-- 
providing £196,196 for fleet depreciation ani 

provision for taxation, requires 1, 
less than £545,000, as against the comp: 
tively modest sum of £126,000 a year 1» 
The increased liability is, of course, parti: 
due to increased profits, but also larc 
owing to the fact that on this occasion 
have no considerable credit for initial allo. 
ances which proved a substantial, chow igh 
temporary, help last year. The other items 
on the profit and loss account call for no 
e tion or comment, and, with the dis- 
tribution of our customary dividend of 74 
per cent., less tax, the forward is 
increased by some £3, 982 to £56,627. 

The dividend distribution of this comp 
has remained stable at the modest leve 
7% per cent. for the past 20 years, oy 
hi Bg benefit to individual recipients 
diminished each year by reason of 
incidence of taxation, which is now so se: 

a problem for us all. 

The increase of trading profits of the com- 
pany, I think, entitles the sharcholder; 
some increased return, and your direct; 
felt, and I feel sure shareholders will rea 
agree, the most acceptable form of incr 
participation is by way of a special r 
out of capital profits of 5 per cent., wh 
will absorb £27,500 and leave us with a 
balance on realisation account of {65,37 


FIRST GARDEN CITY. 
LIMITED 


“SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


we 
we 





At the forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of First Garden City, Limited, held on 
January 10th in London, Sir Eric Macfad) en, 
chairman, ed 

Fixed assets stand at £777,416. Cash and 
current assets exceed liabilities by £167, °° 
and the net book value of all assets 15 
£945,794. 

To account for these assets we ve 


£400,000 of erence and ordinary cap: 
in issue tog with the balances of various 
reserves, etc., to £545,194. These 


w 


balances have been dui t up out of surplusc e 
in previous years “ back” into the 
business. The oo, funds ar 
thus over double the issued capital wh« 
ranks for dividend and our traditional 5 p< 
cent. represents a return to them of on'y 
2.12 per cent. on their investments: a rc 
below that at which our friends of the Ur. 
Council can borrow from the Public Works 
Loan Board (our own dividend is paid Ios 
income-tax). 

The profit from our various activities “1s 
£35,952 errr £34,616 the © previou 


oy ® 


- 


and p 0,700). 

the usual dividend, calling for £6,563, 
dlp iaia'yeir to genes: 
roe ede: 1 eee oe gil 
fund (a token goodwill merel comparec 
forward 286530 We Gall te cx: 
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CHARTERHOUSE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


1MPORTANT LANDMARK IN GROUP’S 
HISTORY 


e twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
nv of the Charterhouse Investment Trust, 
Lm ted, will be held On January 30th in 
l on. 

.e following is an extract from the 
rev ew circulated with the accounts by the 
cha.rman, Mr H. Nutcombe Hume, C.B.E., 
M 


1e board is very glad to be able. to 
present a satisfactory account of last year’s 
trading of the Charterhouse Group. For the 
firs’ me in the Trust’s history its overheads 
and the interest amd dividends it pays to its 
stockholders are covered by its own invest- 
ment income and the dividend from Charter- 
Y Industrial Development Company, 
Limited. In other words we have reached 
the ume to Which we looked forward, when 
the Trust’s ordinary dividend at the current 
rate of 8 per cent. is earned independently 
of profits made by the Finance Corporation. 
The margin is small and I cannot assure you 
that this goal has been permanently reached, 
but to those of us who manage the Group’s 
fairs this is am important landmark in our 
history. Our job now is to go on strengthen- 
ng the finances until we can safely advance 
our dividend amd reward the holders of 
Ordinary Stock for their confidence in us. 


Now at last we have a Government*which 
believes in the capitalistic systam which has 
done so much for Great Britain and the 
Empire for 150 years, and we can only hope 
hat they will be able during their term of 
ofice to carry into effect. those major and 
perhaps painful and unpopular readjustments 

‘| to the maintenance of our standard of 


CITY'S IMPORTANT ROLE 


The City has a great part to play and I 
welcome the steps already taken to bring 

e machinery of the money market back 
nto use. The accumulated experience of the 
City is far greater than that of any Govern- 
ment or planning department and is in the 
hands of men of practical as opposed to 
theoretical experience. The effect will be 
that inefficiency will suffer instead of being 
bo!stered up and that skill and integrity will 
be rewarded ; by this process the productive 
raw materials and the factories of this 
ountry will gradually be used to greater 
advintage. It is very unfortunate that there 


persists such ignorance of the services the 
( 


} 
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ce country.’ The Steck Exchange, and the 
New Issue and Gommodity Markets all make 
a vital contribution to the well-being of this 
country and the Commonwealth. 


_The strongest plea the City makes to the 
Government of the day is to remove uncer- 
tainty so far as lies within its power. The 
intended application of the vaguely threat- 
ened Excess Profits Tax is completely 
Jamming the flow of equity or risk-bearing 
Cayital into industry. It looks as if industry 
will be driven to seek its capital largely 
through the medium. of fixed interest-bearing 
cay . go am ya egid that oh gato 
run this will prove to wrong, but who 1s 
20.ng to risk what is left of his diminishing 
capital in taking a chance on the present 

heads you win, tails I lose ” basis of taxa- 
honys . 


- 


Last year our investment income together 
wink the dividend from the Industrial De- 
‘opment Company coyered the i 
and all interest and dividends on the Trust’s 
‘apital. T think it reasonable to suggest that 
this will be the case again this year. 


ty renders to the whole economic life of - 


CHAMPION REEF GOLD 
MINES OF INDIA 


RECORD OPERATING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the Cham- 
pion Reef Gold Mines of India, Limited, was 
held on December 28th at Oorgaum, Mysore 
State, South India. 


Mr Arthur H. E. Taylor (vice-chairman) 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The sale of the assets in Mysore to 
the Champion Reef Gold Mines of India 
(KGF) Limited, the new operating company 
which was incorporated in this State, took 
effect from April 1, 1951. The accounting 
period which normally ends on December 
318t was extended to March 31, 1951, to 
cover a 15-month period. 


The gold and silver sale proceeds at 
£1,840,605 represent an all-time high record. 
The same remarks unfortunately apply to the 
total costs. While these record figures to 
some extent reflect the higher output of 
ounces which proportionately is the highest 
since 1943, they are to a large extent a 
measure of the inflationary trend of today. 
It is with regret that I have to report that the 
tendency for costs to rise continues without 
any sign of abatement, while the price of 
gold has during the last few months shown 
some signs of falling. 


The Colombo plan and the draft report of 
the Planning Commission which recognised 
the hard realities of Indian economic 
problems, are favourable indications that 
better times may be in sight. 


As to the future of your company, so far 
as the mine is concerned developments con- 
tinue to be satisfactory and output is likely 
to be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 





NUNDYDROOG MINES 
SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENTS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Nundydroog Mines, Limited, was held on 
December 27th at Oorgaum, Mysore State, 
South India. 

Mr Arthur H. E. Taylor (vice-chairman) 
presided, and in the course of his speech, 
said: The arrangements for the sale of the 
assets and undertaking in Mysore to 
Nundydroog Mines (KGF), Limited, were 
completed in March. During the fifteen- 
month period, 218,556 tons of ore were 
milled, resulting in the production of 56,915 
ounces of gold, while 1,447 ounces were 
obtained from the treatment of old tailings. 
This satisfactory tonnage was obtained ‘in 
spite of stoppages due to power cuts, and 
largely by reason of the excellent tonnages 
obtained from development. 

The regrettable outbreaks of fire which 
have occurred in the mine since the close 
of the period under review has cast a shadow 
over this year’s working. Fortunately, how- 
ever, development results have been so satis- 
factory as to permit the loss due to the fires 
to be met, with the result that it can be anti- 
cipated that some small distribution by way 
of dividend will be paid \to this company by 
the Rupee Operating Company, which will 
enable a small dividend to be paid to this 
company’s shareholders. 

The very considerable increase in the ore 
reserves at March 31, 1951, is evidence of 
the remarkably — satisfactory results of 
developments on the Western Reefs. If there 
should be no substantial change in the price 
of gold or working conditions, we should be 
reasonably assured of profitable working over 
a number of years, on a scale which is likely 
fo increase annually. : 

The report was adopted. 


wm 
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MYSORE GOLD MINING 


The annual general meeting of the 
Mysore Gold Mining Qompany, Liinited, 
was held on December 27th at Oorgaum, 
Mysore State, South India. 


Mr Arthur H. E. Taylor, vice-chairman, 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The arrangements for the sale of the 
assets and undertaking of this company in 
Mysore to the Mysore Gold Mining Com- 
pany (KGF), Limited, was completed in 
March last. The accounting period, which 
pe te ends on December 31st, was 
extended by three months to March 31, 
1951, to cover a fifteen-month period. 


The milled tonnage of 201,780 resulting 
in the production of 65,153 ounces of gold 
compares favourably with the previous year, 
after allowing for the longer period. The 
total gold proceeds amounted to £1,478,064, 
to which was added £1,493 in respect of the 
sale of silver. Since the introduction of the 
Indian Income Tax Act to the Mysore Siate, 
income tax is payable in advance. As a result 
of this, almost two years’ tax will become 
payable in one year. For this reason, it is 
regretted that it has not been possible to 
make a distribution to the stockholders owt 
of the profits earned during the 15 months 
to March 31, 1951. 


If it had not. been for the serious fire 
which broke out in the mine on November 7, 
1950, which interrupted mining operations 
until January 16, 1951, also the serious power 
cuts which occurred in April and May, 1950, 
the results of the company’s operations dur- 
ing the period under review would have been 
very satisfactory. The mine continues to 
prove that, given normal conditions, it has 
many years ahead during which profitable 
mining operations can be continued. 


The report was adopted. 





THE OOREGUM GOLD 
MINING COMPANY OF 
INDIA 


The annual general meeting of the 
Ooregum Gold Mining Company of India, 
Limited, was held om December 28th at 
Oorgaum, Mysore State, South India. 


Mr Arthur H. E. Taylor (vice-chairman) 
presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The completion of the arrangements 
for the sale of the assets and undertaking of 
the company in Mysore to the Ooregum Gold 
Mining Company of India (KGF) Limited 
took place in March last. The accounting 
period was extended by three months beyond 
the normal 12 months’ period to March 3}, 
1951. The tonnage milled was 117,349 result- 
ing in the production of 32,527 ounces of gold 
compared with 65,209 tons and 21,734 ounces 
for the year ended December 31, 1949. There 
was a total net credit to the revenue account 
of £735,942. 


Once again, serious setbacks have been 
encountered which have restricted operations 
in the mine and it was not until March, 
1950, that production even on ‘a limited scale 
could be resumed after the fire of the previous 
year, and the work of repairing the damaged 
lining and equipment of auxiliary shaft could 
be restarted. In the result there was unfortu- 
nately no balance of. disposable profit from 
which to make a distribution to the share and 
stock holders. : 


Every effort is being made to find the 
means whereby a balance of distributable 
profit may be obtained from the company’s 


° j and it is to be hoped that the 
eterna i ‘al i 
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KOLOK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SALES, OUTPUT AND NET PROFIT 
AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


MR E. S. DUMONT’S REVIEW | 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the Kolok Manufacturing Company, Limited 
(manufacturers of Carbon Papers and Type- 
writer Ribbons), was held on January 4th at 
Rochester Works, Tariff Road, Tottenham, 
London, N., Mr E. S. Dumont, the cha#- 
man and manaving director of the company, 
presiding, 

The following is his statement, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended August 31, 1951:— * 


Ladies and gentlemen,—I am very pleased 
to report that the sales, output and net profit 
are an all-time record.. The net profit of the 
company is £129,700, as compared with 
£84,162 for the preceding year, and of the 
group £156,784, as compared with £92,717. 


While this result is extremely satisfactory 
and to some extent reflects the benefit derived 
from the additional plant and machinery in- 
stalled during recent years and also the 
excellent progress made by our subsidiaries, 
in particular our latest acquisition, I think 
it necessary to mention that it must be looked 
upon as exceptional, bearing in mind that 
the demand for our products has, been ab- 
nermal and, further, we have not yet felt the 
full effect of the increases in costs generally. 
As a measure of precaution, your directors 
recommend an appropriation of £25,000 to 
meet contingencies. 


The factory extension, to which I made 
reference last year, is proceeding satisfac- 
torily with little disturbance to the output, 
and should be completed in the course of the 
next two to three months. You will observe 
that the group value of the stock in trade 
now stands at £231,507, as compared with 
£161,483 for the preceding yegr. Relative 
to the volume of business, this is satisfactory 
and to some extent is due to the considerable 
increase in the cost of raw materials, 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The financial strength of the group has 
been much improved, as shown by the con- 
solidated balance sheet, in which current 
assets, less current liabilities, stand at 
£279,994, as compared with £233,114 for the 
preceding year. 


As part of the scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of capital, the dividends which would 
normally have been recommended at this 
meeting were paid immediately prior to the 
reorganisation, making the total distribution 
for the year exactly the same as for the pre- 
ceding year and, accordingly, and as already 
announced, no further dividend is being 
recommended for the year under review. 


Finally, I take the opportunity of express- 
ing my thanks and appreciation to all our 
executives, staff and employees for excellent 
services rendered during a difficult year, and 
to the members of the ‘board for their valued 
help and co-operation. © 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY COMBINE 
HARVESTER 


ADEQUATE GRAIN STORAGE 
ESSENTIAL 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Maltsters Limited, will 
be held on January 28th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. Nutcombe 
Hume, C.BE., M.C., circulated with the 
report for the year ended August 31, 1951: 


Last year’s trading resulted in a sharp drop 
in profits. Brewers were anxious to cover 
requirements as soon as possible after the 1950 
harvest before maltsters could fully assess the 
volume of malting barley available, and owing 
to the short supply there was a steady rise 
in price throughout the season. There was 
also a rise in production costs of all kinds. 
Prices for 1951 season’s barley opened and 
have remained much over the 1950 level. We 
are in all the circumstances very pleased to 
be able to recommend our usual dividend of 
10 per cent. on the enlarged ordinary capital, 
to place £100,000 to contingencies reserve 
and to carry forward £67,630 against £71,891 
brought in. 


The harvest of 1951, gathered in appalling 
weather, was one of the most difficult since 


1912 when it was not finished until Christ-' 


mas, Tha: might have happened this year 
but for the combine harvester which literally 
poured very wet grain on to the market in 
August and September at prices which have 
severely strained the Malting Industry’s 
finances. 


The greatly enhanced ‘prices for every 
grade of barley is only a part of the 
tremendous problem with which the malting 
industry is confronted. The factors which 
seem to have brought about the present situa- 
tion are: 


1. Shortage of foreign exchange and high 
prices which have made it difficult for this 
country to import.adequate supplies of animal 
feeding stuffs. This has made it worthwhile 
for British farmefs to use the barley they 
grow for animal food unless they can sell it 
at a price exceeding 160s. per quarter 
(448 Ib.). Malting barley prices, therefore, 
now start at some price above that figure 
and may advance up to, say, 200s. to 210s, 
per quarter. 


2. The annually increasing use by British 
farmers of the combine harvester. It is vitally 
important that farmers, brewers, maltsters 
and corn merchants should come to an agree- 
ment without delay as to who should provide 
the necessary storage, drying equipment and 
finance to handle the vast flow of grain from 
the combine harvester with as little waste as 
possible and so that it does not deteriorate 
before it is dealt with. 


The maltster must buy and take delivery 
at harvest time of as much barley as his 
premises can possibly dry and store and in 
the mutual interest of both maltsters and 
brewers most of the latter are good enough to 
tell the maltsters from whom they buy the 


‘extent of their year’s requirements of malt in 
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advance. It is to be hoped that all brew-., 
will realise the advantage of adopting ¢t:., 
practice, 

Amongst the many problems brought 5 
the combine harvester, ‘the difficulties as,.)- 
ciated with moisture have been emphasi«: ‘ 
this year as a result of the bad weath- 
throughout harvest time. Fortunately yo: 
company has done a great deal to meet th. 
problem and continues to do so. 

Three years ago I ventured to point out th- 
risks attendant upon the introduction of th: 
combine harvester without providing th- 
corresponding storage and drying faciliti:; 
The fact that we have built a great dea! of 
storage capacity in many parts of the count, 
despite the lack of financial incentive may 5: 
claimed as a material factor in saving sg much 
of the 1951 barley crop. . 

So far this year our sales are slightly aheai 
of last year in volume and substantially ahead 
in value. Capital expenditure of nearly 
£400,000 in addition to the heavy costs of 
repairs and maintenance must dictate a con- 
tinued conservative financial policy. The 
future prosperity of your company is depen- 
dent upon our having modern equipment 
under able and progressive management ; even 
sO we cannot expect to do more than main- 
tain a reasonable profit-earning capacity when 
the element of inflation is removed from 
industrial profits. 


RHODESIA-KATANGA 
COMPANY LIMITED 





An extraordinary general mecting of 
Rhodesia-Katanga Company Limited wai 
held on January 9, 1952, at 20 Aldermanbury, 
E.C.2, the managing director, Mr G. 
Hutchinson, presiding in the absence over- 
seas of the chairman, Sir Ulick Alexander, 
at which it was unanimously resolved that 
the provisional agreement entered into 5) 
the company with the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration of South Africa Limited and others, 
particulars whereof are set out in the com- 
pany’s circular to the members dated Decem- 
ber 19, 1951, be approved and ratified, and 
that the directors be authorised to carry such 
agreement into effect with such modifications 
thereto as they may think fit and to make 
such provision as they think proper for any 
matters not expressly dealt with by the sac 
agreement. 


Mr Hutchinson, in his address to | 
meeting, pointed out that the agreement 
recommended to the shareholders for ratific.- 
tion provided that an option over 
Kansanshi Mine and the surrounding farm 
area would be granted for a period of four 
years to December 31, 1955, to a new com- 
pany formed to undertake further explor:- 
tion of the mine. If the option were excr- 
cised, the Rhodesia-Katanga Compan) 
Limited would receive £250,000 in cash anJ 
a 32 per cent, interest in the new compan) 
free of cost. 


The arrangement now made with th: 
Anglo - American Corporation of Sout 
Africa Limited and its associates, appeare 
to be very strongly in the company’s interes‘;, 
and ensured that the mine would receive th- 
highest. technical direction and _fimancii 
assistance. 





NOTICES 


‘ THE ECONOMIST” INTELLIGENCE UNIT requires senior staff 
and assistants for research work. Senior staff starting salary 
20-24: starting salary 


according to qualifications. Assistants: a 


Economics, 





in range £37 450 per annum.—Please send full particulars of quali- a 
* fications and experience to *‘ Research,”’ 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, 
' SWAL ery Pg 


} RANDY SNAPS—but not J.V.R. 3 Star Brandy. It’s smooth. 
837s. 6d. per bottle, 19s. 3d. per half-bottle. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 
Applications are invited for the position, of Senior Lecturer i” 


gh range £A1,191—£A1;391 p.a. (including cost of living allow 
nee 


Further particularg and information as to the method of applic- 

be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities 
ritish Commonwealth, 5, Gordon ; 
a closing date for the receipt-of applications is February 23. 


uare, London, W.C.1. 





Julian Jacobs, B.Sc., 
Worminghall, Aylesbury, Bucks. Tel.: 


T RANSLATIONS from and into French (Technical and Commercial). 
and Germaine Courtian, 
or ‘ 


New House, . 





UNivensrfy GRADUATE 
nd, seeks position in 
Department.—Box 841. 


(Woman), extensive research back- 
Market Research and/or Statistical 








sear ne ee 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEF aS OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Immediate applications are invited for -appointment as Head of the 
partment and Provincial Agricultural Economist. The appointment 
‘| be mage in the grade of Reader, salary £1,300—£1,600 per annum, 

cr in that of Lecturer, £1,100—£1,500, according to the qualifications 
id experience of the Pot eg appointed. 
‘andidates should be graduates in Agricultural~Economics or 
onomics with some experience of problems relating to Agriculture. 
Form of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained 


m the un igned. 
H, PICKBOURNE, 
Registrar. _ 


DARTFORD COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DARTFORD, KENT 


‘ pplications are invited for the post of — -time Lecturer_(Woman) 
f - the Social Studies Course comprisin oeial Economics, Principles 
6 Machinery of Government, and Social Administration, which 
become vacant in May, 1952, Applicants should be experienced 
al Workers with university qualifications. 
rther particulars can be obtained from the Principal, to whom 
i ations (no form) should be sent as soon as _possible. 








ry > Timber Development Association invites applic ations Soe the 
appOnetaaaals of Regional -Officer for South-Eastern England, 
appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Associa- 
Superannuation Scheme. 
plicants should have had experienée in office administration, com- 
» procedure, publie speaking and pocureany. A knowledge of 
er and the tinier trade and the possession of a car are desirable. 
candidate appointed will be responsible for the contro! of the 
iation’s South-Eastern Regional Office, the exact situation of 
h, outside London, is te be decided. He will be required to 
. within reasonable distance of the office. 
Region is bounded by the counties of Oxfordshire, Bucks, 
and part of Essex in the north and Berks, Hants and Dorset 
e west. 
ties will include. establishing and maintaining relations with 
bers Of the Association, local authorities and the timber using 
tries, and the extension of the services available from Head- 
ters in London. 
iry scale £600-£850 per annum; starting salary according to age, 
fications and experience. 
plications, addressed to the Director, should be forwarded to the 
iation at 21, College Hill, London, E.C.4, not later than January 


1952. 





? ry MERCHANTS {staff 25) require Manager b/Personal Assistant 

to Managing Director, with following qualifications: Fluent 

German, knowledge credits, banking, finance, import-export 

lure, and preferably connections and experience either produce 

markets or steel export, and able take entire charge for considerable 
riods. Good salary and prospects. ~—Box ‘831, 


] [PORTANT organisation handling Colonial Primary Produce 
juires Senior Executive aged 30 to 40. Position calls for a man 
ood education and proved ability preferably in commodity 
ts. Suitable salary for right man and ders a> in pension 

scheme.—Write full oy ago to Box 8726, c/o Whites’ Ltd., 

72.78 Fleet Street, BE. ERR cae 


3 ANS MEDICAL SUPPLIES, LTD. have vacancies overseas for 

‘ sitions with both parent and subsidiary companies; chemical 
1aceutical or other scientific background essential; prospects of 
| advancement to senior administrative posts.—Apply giving full 
ulars of age, education and career to date, to Overseas Trade 
tor, Speke, Liverpool, 19 








( RI student (21), Final: B.Sc. (Econ.), -peokn position, 
7 prefe rred ench, German, -—Box 833. 
pic OCK DISCOUNTING FACILITIES are required bys a . Hire “Pure 
hase Finance Company for an additional £17,000 worth of 
8 pee month in minimum units of £1,000 per month. Blocks of 
di ua Reg esrag 3 and Promissory Notes are lodged and repay- 
t monthly Bills of Exchange secured’ by a coljateral 
Pos, rom a well-known firm of retailers. Attractive terms. Of 
ular interest to institutional investors or companies with large 
i ere Particulars from the Company's Accountants.— 
] R34, : 


Statistica 








RB Se. (Econ.), 28, seeks post; considerable experience collecting 
and analysing data. — reports, articles, etc.; sound 
wie dge of statistics—Box 843. 


-——The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd.—— 
caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 
1-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 


B.Sc. ECON. 


‘he London University ae qualification for statistical 
"hand welfare work in commerce. and ad industry, and fe and “hy semen searewe or administrative 
a under Edenton oh Se ae The degree-is open to all Lean lier oe 











ee 
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Postal 
Tuition for ~ 





nce. ‘You ma’ > Hal ten 10) the examinations at home under 
| cal! I Ream at tant Se Bice Pt maton se 
_ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Prospect pease i 
~tudies, Depareméne PI Director 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 





il ncorporated in the — Z Hong Kong) 
The Linbity of Members nied tothe extent ad im manner prescribed by Ordinanee No. 4 
a 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND NA od Palo UP . ae . + $20,000,000 - 
RESERVE FUNDS STERL . “ - £6,800,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS” - . ~ $20,000,900 


Head Office ; HONG KON 
CHAINKMAN AND CHIEF MAN aoa SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
Office ch Street, E.C.3 


‘= A 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, BiG, A Me Duncan Wallne, A. Mabey, 0.8.8. 


BURMA CHINA (Conv INDIA MALAYA (on. 8, BORNEO (Con) 
Rangoon Bom Jphore Bahru Kuale Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow atta Kuala Lompur 
Co bo Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacea Tawan 
CHINA ao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJIAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Tutte 
*Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore S1AM 
*Dairen EUROPE Omka (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
*Foochow Hambarg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO U.S.A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Town New York 
Peking a Bem San Prancieco 


operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS $s oF ev" EVERY ‘RIND TRANSACTED 
Trustees and 


panes «coor service as Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s Trusteo 
HONG KONG 


LONDON -~ SINGAPORE 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 3 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


ECONOMICS — posta: Tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
College is cn Edscatioual Trost, with s stefl of highly. qualified specialist Tutors 
is an rust a utore, 
Moderate fees; instaiments. SETREDUCATIO COURSES are available in 
ics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


3 PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge . 




















SHRIDGE.—Course 3. . January 26th-28th, Changing World 
Politics, Introduction, J, A. Cross, Esq., B.A.; The United States 
in World Affairs, The Hon. Julius Hoimes; LS United Nations and 
World Government, Ernest ee Esq., M.P.; British Foreign 
Policy, William Clark, aw The New Dominions, L, F. Rush- 
breok Williams, Esq., BE. ies Fee: £3 15s. 
The full programme “> 1952 will be po Mel. on application to 
Soerovety. Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts Little Gaddesden 





OR RIGHT WING Graduates and Prakiccionad “Men and Women: 
BOW GROUP. Come to next Meeting, Thursday January 17, 

ons p.m., Westminster Arms, Marsham Street, S.W.1. Guest: 

. MAUDLING, +.P., or write Treasurer, 46, Queens Grove, N.W.8. 


4 DVERTISER, early thirties, seeks appointment on Sales Execu- 
tive with progressive National Company. Wide experience Home 
and Export marketing. First-class contacts Grocery and Chemist 
trade. Fluent 3 European languages. Impeccable references.—Box 822, 


yee 


A’, Goritie 2 Export Marketing Consultant for Steel Structures and 
Allied Fabricated Products and Bolts/Nuts.—Box 836. 


XFORD Woman Graduate, Economics, fluent German, desires post 
in London area requiring initiative, minimum £400 p.a—Box 837. 


YEVER AGAIN WITHOUT... That is what the many progressive 
Factory Executives say who ay ag gy day in—day out, one 

of our N Electric Road Vehicles town delivery and vsinlect ion. 
We — be fe happy to submit full details of the various models avail- 
able and nation-wide say Sw if you will kindly write to 














Smith's Electric se es Ltd.; Gateshead-on-Tyne, 11, 





Metropolitan College M 
venient means of 


eS tein akin ae cede maa 
of ‘Education examinations: B.Se, Econ; 





LL.B; sd ike eteron! Leadon Univeraty Dest. Civii Service, Local Ggvernment sad Com mercini 
an oer et ee nage bore Vig Phen exams, in Accountancy, 


(non-exam.) coutute le 








Printed in Great Britain by Sr. ‘St. ‘Caine 3 
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Rk m1 -8 Fe k O F 2 i By © 


The Ancient 
Greeks 


knew 


ZINC 


Bracelets, rings and other 








forms of personal adornment 


containing zinc were made and 





worn by early Grecians 








é bon ZINC is one of the most important metals in industry. 

It is used in brass; as a protective covering for iron and steel; large 
quantities are used for die casting in the motor car and many other 
industries; and its pigments, Lithopone and Zinc Oxide are widely used by 


\ 
the paint, rubber, linoleum and associated industries. 


During the last thirty years a great zinc industry has been created in 
Britain by Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited, whose principal 
activities, in addition to the production of Zinc metal, include the 
production of sulphuric acid, zinc pigments, fluorine and fluorine 


compounds, and ancillary products. 





= Jeera fueie 


U.K.MEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED: 


A 
é 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED, 37, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.!. 





